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Walking Dress with Guipure Lace 
Trimming, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus elegant costume consists of a double 
skirt, basque, and sacque. ‘The under-skirt is 
of a darker shade of lilac poult de soie, and is 
trimmed with pinked ruches of dark and light 
lilac poult de soie in the manner shown by the 
illustration. The tunic, basque, and sacque are 
of light lilac cashmere, trimmed with white gui- 
pure lace, insertion, and crimped white silk 
fringe. ‘The material is cut away under the in- 
sertion. Cut the under-skirt from the pattern 
given by No. I., Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, 
No. 21, Vol. III. Cut the tunic and body of the 
sacque from Figs. 1-5 of No. I. of the Supple- 
ment, and the sleeves 
from Fig. 71 of No. 
XU ; make the cuffs 
as shown by the illus- 
tration. For the basque 
cut a piece of the cash- 
mere sixteen inches 
long. and_ thirty - two 
inches wide, trim the 
side and under edges, 
gather it at the middle 
until six inches long, 
lay the top in close 
pleats, and join it with 
the belt. 





MANTEL-PIECE 
ORNAMENTS. 


HOW mea person’s 

mantel-piece and I 
will tell you what that 
person is! The man- 
tel-piece is the true al- 
tar par excellence dedi- 
cated to the Lares and 
Penates. Speak of fur- 
niture! That may have 
been left to the discre- 
tion of the upholsterer 
—may have come down 
to you from your great- 
great - grandfather — 
may have been picked 
up at an auction or sec- 
ond-hand store—may 
have been chosen in 
haste after two or three 
days passed in the vain 
attempt to find some- 
thing that did suit. 
But with the ornaments 
of your mantel - piece 
it is a different thing. 
Even among that fash- 
ionable portion of the 
community, where the 
conventional arrange- 
ments seem limited to 
clock, statuettes, vases, 
and candelabra for the 
reception - rooms, and 
clock, candelabras, and 
match-holders for the 
dining-room and libra- 
ry—what a scope for 
the exercise of various 
tastes! Shall the draw- 
ing-room clock be of 
ormolu silver,:or an- 
tique china? or shall it - 
be a skeleton clock? Shall the candelabras be 
to match? Shall the statuettes or busts be of 
real marble, Parian, biscuit, or Dresden? In 
modern, or ancient style? ‘Shall the vases be 
Seyres, Dresden, Chinese, or Bohemian? In 
Greek, Egyptian, or French style? ‘Then, too, 
shall the set in the library or dining-room be of 
black marble, malachite, or any other stone? or 
of bronze, or verd-antique? Shall they be gro- 
tesques, or in severely chaste, classic taste? 

How one person will ‘go in for tall clocks 
under much taller glass shades, and gigantic 
vases painted gaudily (under reduced circum- 
stances these would be changed into poticho- 
Manie vases of anomalous shape)! and the up- 
holstery here will be to correspond—the flowers 
and leaves of the carpet being three or four 








times larger than in nature, and the wall-paper 
as glaring as the existing fashion may permit. 
Fortunate will the visitor be if he is not invited 
to inspect some monstrous Chinese god, or junk, 
exhibited on a highly gilt cabinet! This kind 
of person delights in the heaviest of gilt cornices, 
the most complicated of festoons, and greatest 
abundance of tassels, edgings, fringes, cords, 
pulleys, etc., to the draperies of the windows, 
and in sitting for a portrait invariably expresses 
a desire to have these introduced into the pic- 
ture to form a back-ground! 

How another will sacrifice every thing to mere 
prettiness! Innumerable tiny, light, fragile ar- 
ticles. Flowers in sprays, and feathery grasses. 
You will not see a solid-looking object of versu 


Fig. 1.—Watxkinc Dress with Guirvre Lace Trimminc.—Back. 
For pattern of Sacque see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-5. 


in the whole house ;- but the danger here is of 
degenerating into ornaments of cut-out colored 
and gilded paper—bonbonniéres, straw frames to 
cartes de visite, brown cotton thread frames, and 
other dust-catching abominations, and all the va- 
riety of little nothings that ingenious fingers while 
away an evening in making “‘ out of nothing.” 
But a striking contrast to this is the mantel- 
piece, where a view of the centre is obstruct- 
ed by a long iron pipe rising, for economizing 
purposes, from the stove,up to a hole cut high 
in the wall; where, at one end of the shelf, is 
a dirty-faced clock in a square mahogany-ve- 
neered case, with a highly colored view of the 
Capitol hiding the pendulum, and at the other 
end, as ‘‘ pendant,” is a match-box, with the 
scratching part ostentatiously visible, the pyr- 











amidical rule of art entirely ignored. Who 
could resist suicidal promptings—shut up in rainy 
weather, contemplating such a subversion, while 
the hollow winds were making moan through the 
tall stove-pipe ? And what can the owner of 
such ‘a mantel-piece be but a Puritan, a misan- 
thrope, or a miser? There are those whose of- 
ferings to the household gods are open to being 
regarded as of too miscellaneous a character. A 
match-safe, spools of cotton, scissors, pin-cush- 
ion, wax and spectacles, almanac and cookery- 
book. A china shepherd, in red plaid and blue 
vest with his head off, accommodating through 
his neck a pen, a bottle of mouldy ink, with the 
cork pushed in, and letters that have remained un- 
answered for months. A mug filled with speci- 
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Fig. 2.—Watkine Dress wit Guipure Lace Trimminc.—FRront. 
For pattern of Sacque see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-5. 


mens of wheat (or in winter with branches of 
holly, stuck with popped corn) forms ‘the piéce 
de resistance, but is seldom placed quite in the 
centre. It is sometimes flanked by brass candle- 
sticks, but oftener a couple of these go on one 
side only. 

Then in the case of a young couple who, after 
having provided the necessary home comforts, 
find the purse not so full as it might be. _ The 
wife consults her husband as to the propriety of 
purchasing ornaments, and he suggests extra 
kitchen utensils, and hair mattrésses for the spare 
rooms. She then, from the store of treasures— 
relics of childhood’s home, when birthday, New 
Year’s, and Christmas gifts came regularly—se- 
lects such as will best answer her purpose, and 
proceeds to arrange her mantel-piece and réar- 








range it a dozen times. Nothing is satisfactory. 
But of the many pretty articles presented at va- 
rious periods few match, and, if matching, are 
not suited to the centre-piece, and that is too 
low. She procures a round block and, after 
blackening it, places it beneath. But it does 
not in the least resemble black marble or ebony. 
Then she covers it with black velvet, and asks 
her husband, ‘‘ How will that do?” He replies 
that ‘‘it does nicely,” which makes her still 
more dubious; and if, after a fresh arrangement, 
he should happen to remark that “‘ there is some- 
thing about it that does not look altogether right,” 
she will probably, after a vain attempt to reason 
him into admiring it, burst into tears, and want 
to know how she is to ‘‘do any thing with no- 
thing to do it with?” 
and how he ‘‘ can be so 
unreasonable?” When 
visitors. call she glances 
from them to the man- 
iel-piece, toseey rether 
they notice the ¢.2fects, 
and whether they at- 
tribute them to her 
knowing -no better, or 
having no better taste. 
But the day comes 
when she _ _ receives 
** carte blanche,” as her 
husband says, laugh- 
ingly, for any rubbish 
that she may like to 
get. A graceful statu- 
ette, elegant Bohemian 
vases, etc., for . one 
room; bronze candle- 
sticks of Egyptian style, 
with. scarabei and lotus 
leaves and three feet, 
and urns to suit china 
match-pots of classical 
design, an easel of carv- 
ed leaves in the centre, 
supporting the portrait 
of an ancestor, for an- 
other room. Ah, what 
enjoyment they afford! 
But what is this? A 
garrulous neighbor, 
calling in, tells her that 
‘*Mrs, So-and-so re- 
marked she thought it 
real strange that Mrs. 
Such-and-such should 
put them old iron can- 
dlesticks on her mantel, 
right in sight, too!” 
But this is not the worst, 
for another neighbor, 
entering the dining- 
room, looks upward, 
and, beholding a bronze 


bust of Tasso the 
immortal, exclaims, 
‘*Why, sakes alive! 


I want to know! So 
you have got up there 
a picter of a colored 
gentleman !” 

Among the articles 
to be tolerated only on 
the manteél-pieces of 
the poorest and least 
cultivated are cut-out 
black velvet cats and 
dogs, with. shirt-button 
eyes, and families of 
tortoise-shell cats and kittens, done in spotted 
shells, putty and horse-hair for the whiskers; or 
those detestable pin-cushions, made of two cockle 
or clam shells, with colored velvet in between. 
Indeed: it is doubtful to me whether those 
smooth dark-spotted shells of the cowry shape, 
or, indeed, any other variety. of shell, unless very 
rare and beautiful, should be permissible on any 
other mantel-piece than that of one who has 
friends at sea, from whom they come as a gift. 
In such case, you will find them in company 
with a row of cases of daguerreotypes, engraved 
whale’s teeth, puzzles cut out of bone, canoes 
made of cloves, cups and saucers, stuffed birds, 
and other curiosities, including, perhaps, ‘‘ Dear 
Fred’s picture,” taken in China, and so very ex- 
act to a hair or mole that no one recognizes the 
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portrait. is another mantel-piece that 
sooner ig hee gad ve ona That of a lonely 
woman seen better days— 


whom no one 
She had devoted her 
to 
age by teaching 
of respect, 
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a mug with ** Forget me not” inscribed on it; a 
bead watch-case; and last, but not least, an al- 
bum containing portraits of the children of one 
whom she had been the first to teach, and who 


tar where the offerings lay! 
the skinny fingers remove the gathered dust! 
When she tells you the history of each little gift, 
and recounts how they moved her to tears— 
smile not. 

What more delightful than the mantel-piece 
of an artist or his artistic wife? Carelessness is 
here not the result of chance, but of art. The 
odd conglomeration of objects, native and for- 
eign. Broken bits of sculpture, intaglios, un- 
finished sketches, favorite pipes, models in clay 
or wax, exquisitely chased vases holding a single 
flower, ‘The same may be suid of a literary man 
if he have an antiquarian taste, or if he should 
ever have traveled much abroad; but the charac- 
ter of the man influences here too. For instance, 
on examining a picture of the house of Thomas 
Carlyle, in old-fashioned, quaint Cheyne Walk 
at Chelsea, we observe that there is a compromise 
between the utilitarian views of the philosopher 
and the feminine tastes of his wife. Carlyle’s 
arm, as he fills his long pipe, rests on a white 
marble mantel-piece, surmounted by a large 
square mirror that reaches to the ceiling, and 
surmounting an open fire-place with china tiles, 
on which are painted, in blue, divers landscapes. 
The ornaments are, three branched candelabras 
of ormolu and china, a Chinese vase with cover, 
for containing the dried leaves of fragrant flow- 
ers and odorous gums. Large Chinese mugs, 
holding, on one side, cigars, on the other, pa- 
per lighters. On the wall, at each side, are 
small pictures, or basso-relievos, in ebony frames. 

But it were endless to describe the variety open 
to one’s inspection in this line. Suffice it to 
say that this observation may be considered just : 
that the first thing you notice on entering a 
room is the mantel-piece, and from the manner 
or style of its arrangement an immediate and 
forcible impression is made upon you concerning 
the arrangers thereof, 








“JAIME QUI M’AIME.” 


T’vz long since learned to cast my eyes 
On things that younger men despise. 
Black hair to me is only black, 
Unless its wearer proveth true; 
Unless they spare the lover’s rack, 
Blue eyes to me are only blue— 
For who loves me is lovely. 


I can not praise the lip’s red hue 
Unless it marmurs.... Ah! but you 
Know well enough the words that I 
Would wish—so fondly wish—to hear; 
You know the honey of that sigh, 
The sweetness of the soft, ‘My dear”— 
She that loves me is lovely. 


Her bosom may be white—Ah, me! 
How white their bosoms sometimes be! 
Yet, when it throbs to every word 
That wears the warmth of tender tones, 
I shun the pool so often stirred, 
And leave fair Blanche for plain Miss Jones— 
She that loves me is lovely, 
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Va Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of a stylish Watteau 
Wrapper, Children’s Suits, Lace Casaques, a large 
variety of Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s 
Under-Clothing, Fancy Work, etc., etc. 

I~ We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 623 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 





HOW THE AGE AFFECTS US. 


LL agree that this is a wonderful age. 
Without having a very clear and definite 
idea as to its wonderfulness, most people feel 
that the world is going on at a rapid rate, and 
that life is crowded with excitements. They 
see enough to satisfy themselves that many get 
rich rapidly, that many go to ruin post-haste, 
and that every body is living at a much higher 
temperature than formerly. The thoughtful 
few look deeper into the heart of things, and, 
with conflicting feelings, stand perplexed before 
the growing anomalies of the times. New 
forces strike their imagination. On every side 
energies well-nigh superhuman are rushing into 
forms and shapes that defy calculation as to 
future results. ‘To all such the problem of good 
and evil is more than ever beyond human solu- 
tion, 
The inspiration, whatever be its source, is 
certainly intense, Men are battling with na- 
ture, with circumstances, with chance and for- 





tune, ag they never battled before; and verily 
their prowess grows mightier with the strife. 


And as to the degree and extent of this inspira- 
tion, its amount of excitable and diffusive force, 
we may truthfally speak of it as sudden and 
startling, The air is full of exhilarating wine, 
whereof they that breathe in unrestrained ea- 
gerness are frenzied in blood and brain. Men 
are intolerant of time; days must do the work 
of years. Steadiness, patience, endurance have 
gone off the stage as superannuated virtues, 
Men mock at old-fashioned excellence as the 
mark of imbecility. ‘The romantic has fled 
from the ancient enthusiasms of the race, and 
admiration is held in reserve for the successful 
gambler in gold and the other fortune-builders 
of an hour. 

Talk as we may of the progress of education 
and enlightenment, men are bursting through 
all old restraints. Neither opinion nor law has 
half the power it had ten years ago. Neither 
morality nor religion has any thing like the 
sanctity that touched to daily reverence and 
worship the hearts of our fathers. Frivolity, 
presumption, reckless daring, refined vulgarity, 
and polished barbarism are struggling for the 
mastery. Never within late years has there 
been so much impious confidence in human rea- 
son, and so little in sentiment and affection. 
If one word could express it all, that word 
would be distrust. Men are afraid of their 
brethren. Envy, jealousy, foul suspicions de- 
stroy the tenderness and strength of mutual re- 
gard; while sarcasm, bitter irony, and angry 
invective usurp the language of the day. The 
secret of it all is, that the world has become too 
much for us, Its power over the senses has 
been vastly increased; so that every kind of 
selfishness, from the fierce dogmatism of the 
intellect to the licentious tyranny of the animal 
passions, has been frightfully enhanced. 

No doubt such evils are to some extent in- 
separable from the sudden and immense en- 
largement of outward civilization that our times 
have witnessed. ‘The balance between moral 
influences on the one side and external agen- 
cies on the other has been violently disturbed. 
Men have been hurried unawares into hurtful 
excesses, Taken by themselves, these unloosed 
impulses might be brought under check. But 
the sad sign of the age is, that its higher and 
better mind is forgetting its vocation, is faith- 
less to its trust, and is ministering, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to laxity of belief and 
morals, Leaders of thought are helping this 
carnal outburst. Literature, art, science are 
combining with trade and commerce to weaken 
moral ties and feed the lying vanities of the 
day ; and, to the amazement of all sober-minded 
people, we are having a philosophy of wicked- 
ness, a poetry of shame and guilt, and a creed 
of sensual worldliness, that give the sanctions 
of logic and argument to every sort of de- 
bauchery. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t the Plan fn the Xron Mask. 
Y DEAR HERBERT, —I was lately read- 
ing of the man in the iron mask, one of 
those curious romances and mysteries of history 
of which it has been supposed that we should 
never know more. It is, indeed, ascertained 
that the mask was not iron, but black velvet ; 
but no conjecture has hitherto determined 
whose face it covered. Was it Fouquet’s, the 
revenue-farmer-general of Louis the Four- 
teenth, whom he said that he would have al- 
lowed to die if he had been sentenced to death ? 
Was it Mattioli’s, the Italian secretary ? Was 
it a nameless illegitimate son of Anne of Aus- 
tria? The last, as the most painful theory, has 
been the most popular, and the Muse of history, 
in discovering that the mask was velvet and not 
iron, may have her labor for her pains, for the 
man in the iron mask he shall remain. 

Now, my dear Herbert, you will be astonish- 
ed when I tell you that yesterday, walking in the 
Ramble at the Central Park, I met the unhappy 
victim, and, to my amazement and horror, I 
perceived that it was my old friend, Timothy 
Elbows. I can not exactly explain why I have 
never observed the fact before. It has been 
constantly before my eyes and yours and every 
body’s. Whether there were some secret spir- 
itual touch inthe fresh reading of the story 
I do not pretend to divine; but I saw Timothy 
Elbows in the Ramble yesterday, and I per- 
ceived that he was the man in the iron mask. 
His expression was wholly concealed. ‘The mask 
seemed to cover him all over. Even his arms 
and legs were bound by it. . It was one of the 
saddest of spectacles, and yet the growing hor- 
ror of it, as I reflect upon it, is that it is not 
singular. My good Herbert, I hope that the 
tropical heats of this summer have not affected 
me, and that I am not suffering under a chronic 
sun-stroke ; but the awful truth that I have dis- 
covered is that there are—not a man, but—men 
in the iron mask; and that they are all about 
us, and, Heaven defend us! that, perhaps, you 
and I belong to the tragical company, and wear 
masks ! : 

If you look at Timothy Elbows narrowly, what 
do you see? A man so bashful, so self-con- 
scious, as the phrase is, that he can not move 
or speak or sit or be in the presence of others, 
but his sweet and gentle soul is totally hidden 
under the horrible iron mask of awkwardness. 
Tle seems unfeeling, ignorant, foolish, He 





laughs in the wrong places. He can not correct 
what he knows to be false statements. He can 
not pick up a lady’s handkerchief without knock- 
ing his head against hers or throwing down his 
chair. He can not command the features of 
his face, and he grins and frowns and even cries 
against his most earnest wishes. He stutters in 
speaking, and the prizes that he is fitted to take, 
as much as Ulysses the prize of wisdom, elude 
his grasp and full into the hands of the unwor- 
thy and incompetent, His terrible, inflexible 
mask costs him the happiness of his life. He 
is not immured in the Bastile, like the historic 
prisoner of the same title. He goes freely 


abont, and I meet him at pleasant houses and- 


in gay circles every where. But if the son of 
Anne should come stalking in, or Hawthorne’s 
minister in the black veil should suddenly ap- 
pear, they would not be more entirely hidden 
behind their masks than Timothy Elbows be- 
hind his. 

Perhaps the historic victim was innocent of 
all crime. Perhaps he had only been so un- 
happy as to be loved by some fair French dame 
for whose favor Louis-the Fourteenth prayed in 
vain. Perhaps behind that velvet or iron pall 
there was a noble human face lit by the serene 
soul of a martyr. Genius, perhaps, and simple 
faith, and heroism, and exquisite accomplish- 
ment, the graces of a-true human heart, the 
charms of exquisite tenderness and generous 
courtesy—all these may have been hidden by 
the iron mask. My dear Herbert, not less does 
Timothy’s mask of awkwardness hide all his 
genius and his gifts. The fops of the court 
may have smiled at the old victim, or pitied 
him. And even so I see the fops of the little 
parlor courts to which I am admitted smile at 
Timothy Elbows. It is a cruel fate; I see no 
remedy. The poor prisoner could not tear off 
his mask. It must have been twisted on inex- 
tricably. How shall Elbows deliver himself 
from the torturing meshes of his awkward- 
ness? I thought the old story romantic when 
I read it, but I have no time nor tears for some 
possible French revenue-farmer or Italian sec- 
retary of nearly two hundred years ago, when 
here is the man in the iron mask walking in the 
Park and in Broadway. : 

Or have you thought of Faggot as another 
man in an equally iron mask? He is utterly 
lost behind his sectarianism. He can no more 
escape it than Hercules the poisoned skin, and I 
defy any one to recognize him behind the dread- 
ful veil. I knew Faggot long ago, and what he 
really was, of course he essentially is. I knew 
him when he was one of the simplest, most 
earnest of youths. He was an honest seeker 
of the truth. His mind was open and hospita- 
ble, like one of the Eastern khans whose gates 
are never closed. Every suggestion, every ef- 
fort at truth, every sincere endeavor, seemed 
to him equally lovely; and, like the boy in 
Mrs. Barbauld’s pretty story, he observed that 
when a fellow-man fell stricken by the way-side, 
every body, of whatever name, ran to the res- 
cue, and he felt that humanity was of no sect. 
He was beautiful to look upon in those days. 
His head was bent a little forward, as if search- 
ing. His eyes were soft and friendly. His 
figure was slight and graceful, and his move- 
ment swift and energetic. When I think of 
the ideal of aspiring youth, it is the figure of 
the young Faggot that rises in my memory. 

But long since all this is changed. His 
mind is no longer a hostelry open by day and 
night, through which the winds of heaven free- 
ly blow, and into which sun, moon, and stars 
forever shine unchecked. But he has fenced 
himself in, and on the top of his fence he has 
set an ugly rim of broken glass, and he sits in 
the middle of his little seven-by-nine pound as 
a spider sits in his web, and the Reverend Tor- 
quemada Faggot says that his wretched little 
den is the world, and that every body outside 
of it is doomed to some awful fate, and that if 
any body wishes to escape perdition he must 
inquire at the Reverend Torquemada Faggot’s 
wicket-gate, and he will tell him upon what 
terms he can come into the world! Of course 
my old friend has personally changed. His 
head is erect now, and his figure is portly, and 
his air is complacent, and he has a fine, lofty, 
patronizing manner, and he speaks of the sub- 
limest mysteries as if they were algebraic prob- 
lems of which he has a key in his pocket. 

Yet he, too, the simple-hearted boy Faggot, 
whom I loved and love, he is a man in an iron 
mask, Behind this rigid, remorseless, inhu- 
man metallic curtain of complacent intoler- 
ance there is the kind old companion of my 
boyhood, whom I can not see, so utterly is he 
hidden. I go close up to the terrible barrier 
and whisper, ‘*'Tor! Tor!” as in the days when 
we climbed apple-trees or read the “ Arabian 
Nights.” But that iron mask of smooth smil- 
ing turns upon me, and asks me if I wish to 
come in at the wicket, and if I am ready to 
confess that its door-yard is the world. I say 
only, “Tor! Tor! what is this dreadful mag- 
ic? In God’s name put away that mask!” 
But my voice sounds to me like the vain buz- 
zing of a fly on the edge of a web, and that 
iron mask which hides my friend gives him the 
air of a spider watching eagerly his prey. 

There is yet another of these prisoners in 
the iron mask, Herbert. You know him also. 
It is Reynard Craftler, and his mack is insin- 














cerity. I suppose that he would gladly escape 
also ; for surely no man wishes to wear a mask ; 
but it is impossible, You meet him, perhaps, 
in the street, and he presses your hand with 
such ardor, and so tenderly hopes that your 
family are well, that you are conscience-strick- 
en at having forgotten that he knows them, 
and that you can not precisely recall his name. 
He is in public station, perhaps; and when 
you go to ask for the civil appointment of a 
deserving youth, or for some .other favor, he 
listens to you so intently, and draws you so fa- 
miliarly into his private room, and talks with 
you in so confidential a tone, as if he had been 
long waiting only to hear what you wanted, 
and wishes it were a great deal niore, that you 
are profoundly touched and grateful, and can 
not thank the Honorable Reynard Craftley 
enough. You go out, and write to your young 
friend that he might have had a place worth 
three times as much if he had asked for it, and 
that his papers will probably come by the next 
mail, if, indeed, they do not arrive before your 
letter. He, too, is deeply grateful. But the 
papers do not come by that mail, nor by the 
next, nor ever. When you left the presence, 
Herbert, I entered, and my hand was pressed, 
and I, too, was drawn familiarly into the private 
room, and I was accosted in that bland, low 
voice of confidence. But if we inquire with 
indignation, of some sagacious person, what it 
all means, the answer is a smile and a shrug. 
“Don’t you know that it is alla mask?” Then 
the truth shines into my mind, at least, and I 
know that T have been talking to another man 
in the iron mask. 

Is it this perception, I wonder, which makes 
some moralists call the world a masquerade? 
Is it true, after all, that Louis the Fourteenth 
was as much masked as his poor prisoner? 
He had the air of a great and magnificent king. 
He dressed in marvelous clothes. He wore the 
amplest wig in the world. He glittered with 
costly gems and wrought gold. He surrounded 
himself with wits and poets and philosophers 
and statesmen and beautiful women. He was 
supreme lord of a great country, and he waged 
bloody and fierce wars against his neighbors. 
And was all this royal aspect only a mask, after 
all? Was it an iron mask, elaborately gilded, 
and underneath was there a wretched, selfish 
voluptuary and bigot ? 

‘And what are our masks, my dear Herbert ? 
These are terrible which we have considered : 
awkwardness, bigotry, insincerity. I hope ours 
is not of that kind of material at least, although 
they are all different, and the first is much to 
be preferred. But what do you think, my boy; 
was not the actual mask of the historic prison- 
er more tolerable than Faggot’s or Craftley’s ? 
Would not you rather be hidden behind velvet 
or iron than behind duplicity and bigotry? For 
the masks are not the men, Herbert, and you 
must not confoundthem. Faggot may tell me, 
with a voice as brazen as his aspect, that what 
I see is his own face. I know better. Or I 
may be told that Craftley’s mask is the man. 
I hope not, for his sake and for that of all of 
us. Last Sunday morning, at Saint Rainbow’s, 
the preacher read the parable of the Prodigal, 
and the old words struck me more than ever— 
“When he came to himself, he arose and went 
to his father.” Then the mad, debauched, 
reckless roisterer was not the trueman. Those 
who saw him so saw him with a mask. But 
when he burst from his weakness and folly he 
threw away the mask, and returning strength 
and aspiration were the long-lost son. So we 
may wear the iron masks of meanness and nar- 
rowness and hypocrisy, my dear Herbert, but 
we, the essential men, are still the prisoners be- 
hind them. Your friend, 

An OLD BacHELoR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WOOLEN GOODS. 


WO facts are offered for the guidance of 

purchasers of fall costumes: first, that twill- 
ed fabrics are more stylish than repped goods; 
second, soft flexible materials that drape grace- 
fully are preferred to those that hang in stiff, 
stately folds. ‘The cashmere twill, short, fine, 
and irregular, such as is found in India cash- 
mere, drap d’été, and merino, makes the most 
stylish goods of the season. Next in choice are 
those with the serge twill extending in well-de- 
fined marks diagonally through the stuff. All 
dressing and stiffening is dispensed with, not 
only among the twilled fabrics that are charac- 
teristically soft and lustreless, but in such heavy 
velours and poplins as are shown. 

A glance at a stock of woolens discloses also 
that solid colors will prevail, and that these are 
the darkest, most invisible shades, rather than 
clear, distinct colors. Of these shades that most 
largely imported: is navy blue, of fuller, deeper 
tone, with less of the purple cast, than that worn 
last winter; the shade next in abundance is the 
chestnut brown, which promises to be the lead- 
ing color of the season; then comes invisible 
green, but slightly removed from black ; plum- 
color and prune, the first shading toward purple, 
the latter toward blue; dark, warm-looking ma- 
roon; and lastly, the gray and mode colors, Lon- 
don smoke, turtle-dove, and crayon tints. It 
promises well for the popularity of these shadows 
of colors that they are becoming to blondes and 
brunettes alike, and fair faces will no longer be 
confined to blue and gray, or the dark to ma- 
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roon. Indeed, the case is reversed, as navy blue 
is especially becoming to brunettes, while ma- 
roon displays the delicate tints of blondes. 


CASHMERE TWILLS. 


First among the cashmere twills is fine black 
cashmere, heavier and more lustrous than the 
old-fashioned cashmeres. It is a yard and a 
quarter wide, worth $2 50 a yard. Drap d’été, 
or, as some merchants call it, drap de Nice, is an 
all-wool French cloth, heavier than cashmere, 
but lighter than ladies’ cloth. It has a cashmere 
twill on one side, and a warm, rough fleece on 
the other. ‘This may be had in black or any 
stylish color for costumes. ‘That measuring three- 
fourths of a yard in width costs from $1 50 to 
$2; ifa yard and a fourth wide, it is from $2 50 
to $3, and is worth the money. A lighter drap 
a’été, new this season, is preferred because of its 
lightness. It is reversible, as it has a double 
twill. ‘Three-quarters of a yard wide, and $1 50 
ayard. Satin de Chine or wool satine is all wool, 
but the twill is so fine that a gloss like satin is 
given to the surface. The different qualities cost 
from $1 to $1 50 a yard, and measure three- 
quarters in width. The materials quoted in this 
paragraph will compose the handsomest woolen 
costumes of the winter. 


SERGE. 


French serge is preferred to that made in En- 
gland. Both are all wool, but the first is softer, 
without any disagreeable harshness to the touch, 
and the twill is better defined. It is produced 
in all the dark cloth colors, is three-fourths of a 
yard wide, single fold, and worth from $1 to 
$1 40 a yard. A new armure has tiny armure 
figures arranged diagonally to form a serge twill. 
This is stylish and pretty, and costs $1 65 for a 
yard of single width. 


REPPED GOODS. 


For those who still prefer repped goods there 
is a new double-faced wool velours, of heavy reps, 
so perfect on both sides that it may be turned: 
$1 50 to $2. Velours epingeline, as lustrous as 
silk, yet soft as cashmere, is shown in all the in- 
visible tints for $1 75 a yard. Ottoman reps, 
‘with cords as thick as a coarse knitting-needle, 
is made soft enough to drape beautifully. In 
gray shades this is especially advised for brides’ 
traveling suits. Price $1 to $150 ayard. Em- 
press cloths are from 65 to 80 cents a yard. 
‘These make pretty house dresses and morning 
wrappers. 


ALPACAS, MOHAIRS, ETC. 


Black alpaca, like black silk, is always in 
fashion, and indispensable to a lady’s wardrobe. 
Among other goods the favorite Buffalo brand 
retains its prominence, and is sold from 90 cents 
upward. Kindred fabrics are the beaver mohair 
and the new and glossy Turkish brilliantine, 
which is one of the handsomest materials intro- 
duced this season. 


FANCY PLAIDS AND TARTANS. 


Importers seem to give the preference to fancy 
plaids this season rather than to historic clan 
tartans. It remains to be seen which will be most 
worn. Of one thing we are assured, that black 
and white, in irregular broken plaids, will be con- 
sidered very stylish for suits, also that plaids of 
two shades of fawn-color, and mode grounds, 
barred with black, will be sought after for suits 
by ladies of quiet tastes who would not wear gay 
tartans. These are brought out in flannel-lined 
serges—twilled on the upper side with thick fleece 
beneath—heavy enough for cloaks as well as suits. 
A yard and a half wide, they cost from $2 25 to 
$3 ayard. The same fabric, but of lighter qual- 
ity, is sold in the same new combinations of color, 
and in the tartans also, for $1 10 a yard. It is, 
however, only three-quarters wide. The green 
and blue Stitherland plaid will doubtless be 
greatly. worn again, but merchants predict that 
the new fancy of blue plaided with black, or’ 
green with black, will prevail. Red and black, 
in broken plaids, instead of the Rob Roy blocks, 
will be used for young girls’ suits. French pop- 
lins, all wool and a yard wide, are brought out 
in clan colors for $1 25 a yard. 


LADIES’ CLOTH. 


Ladies’ cloth for costumes and for riding-hab- 
its is of fine texture, closely woven yet not heavy, 
and of demi-lustre. Navy blue, bottle green, 
and leaf brown are the stylish shades. Plum- 
color and maroon will also be introduced. A 
yard and a half wide the price is from $3 to 
$3 25 ayard. As cloth costumes are not elab- 
orately trimmed with self-material, nine or ten 
yards will make a suit. 


NEW WATER-PROOF CLOTHS. 


A novelty in English water-proof is solid- 
colored cloth, either brown or navy blue, with 
a black stripe and fringe on each selvedge. 
These are arranged as borders of casaques, or 
over-skirts and paletots, made like the shawl 
costumes. It has the advantage of being per- 
fectly water-proof, and is as handsome as ladies’ 
cloth, In cloth width the price is $3 25 a yard. 
Plain blue or black English water-praof in all- 
wool goods is $3 a yard, just twice the money 
paid for domestic goods, but worth the differ- 
ence, as it never becomes shabby, while Amer- 
ican water-proof is rusty after a season’s wear. 
Water-proof tartans of the gayest colors are 
$2 50 a yard. 


CLOAKINGS, 
_ For children’s cloaks and ladies’ sacques there 
is white plush with thick velvet-like fleece dotted 
with mauve or scarlet, or striped with bright blue 
or rose. In cloth width the price is $7 a yard. 
Tartan plushes aud the gay Victoria plaids are 
pretty for the little folks. White cloth, light yet 
warm, is in honeycomb pattern flecked with blue 
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or black satin, and with stripes imitating braids 
of three tresses: $5. Bright blue velvet-cloth 
for ladies’ house jackets is $5 a yard. Imitation 
lambskin, blue, white, or scarlet, is $4 50. The 
piqué cloths so popular last winter for children’s 
cloaks have larger figures in Marseilles patterns 
of diamonds, lozenges, and honey-comb: $3 to 
$3 50 a yard. The most serviceable goods for 
children’s street wraps is white corduroy, as it is 
all cotton and will wash well. It is warm enough 
to wear until Christmas at least, and looks most 
stylish in sacque shape and simply hemmed, with- 
out any trimming except large pearl buttons in 
front and on the pocket flaps. It is three-quar- 
ters of a yard wide, and $175 a yard. Gray or 
brown corduroy makes pretty and inexpensive 
paletots for ladies to wear on the street during 
the autumn. Velvet bands, collar, and smoked 
pearl buttons: are the trimmings. Cotton velvets 
in every shade of color are offered for trimming 
dresses, and will be much used instead of the 
linen-back velvet generally preferred for trim- 
ming. ‘They are $1 a yard, and half a yard 
wide. Velvet ribbons, both black and colored, 
will be as much used as bias velvet for trimmings. 
Shaded velvets and moss trimmings will also be 
fashionable. Navy blue twilled flannel, coarse- 
looking but serviceable, and now in favor for 
boys’ sailor suits, is sold in single width for 
50 cents a yard. A finer quality, though not 
much more desirable, is 75 cents a yard. 
FLEECE-LINED PIQUES. 

A novelty that will be prized by mothers who 
dress their children in white all winter is flannel- 
back, or fleece-lined, piqué. ‘The designs are 
the same as those seen in ordinary piqué or Mar- 
seilles, but the fabric is stouter, and has a heavy, 
warm fleece at the back, like that in Canton flan- 
nel: 65 to 85 cents is the price. 

English calicoes have new watered designs, 
and stripes of colors as gay as those seen in 
French calicoes. They cost 25 cents a yard. 
French calicoes have nothing newer than stripes 
and palm leaves: price 40 cents. Domestic 
prints of standard brands in dark wood-color 
and maroon stripes are a shilling a yard. 


CORSETS AND BUSTLES. 


Since waspish waists have gone out of fashion, 
easy-fitting corsets, without a superabundance of 
whalebones, are worn to support the figure, rath- 
er than to contract it. ‘The French model cor- 
sets have very full busts, are long in the front 
and back, and curve comfortably over the hips. 
‘The best American and English corsets are 
moulded by steam, thus adapting the bones and 
fabric to every curve of the fine figures by which 
they are modeled. White and gray coutil and 
scarlet French lasting are the materials most 
used for wititer corsets. Many ladies who ob- 
jected to gay red corsets a few years ago wear 
them now in preference to all others, as they re- 
tain their fresh warm look all winter, and do not 
show soil.- ‘The improved glove-fitting corset in 
scarlet lasting or wool satine stitched with white 
floss costs $4. The gossamer corsets, made of 
bleached iinen canvas are thin and cool for sum- 
mer wear, and as corsets are worn for support, 
not warmth, many persons, especially those bur- 
dened with flesh, wear them all winter. The 
price is from $2 to $3. 

The Bon-Ton bustle arranges a most graceful 
tournure, leaving the front of the dress flat, and 
giving increased size to the hips and back. It is 
made skeleton fashion, of steel springs curved 
into a belt, and is therefore too light to produce 
unhealthy warmth about the spine, and really 
serves as a comfortable support for dress skirts. 
Made with fourteen elastic springs the price is 
$1; with six smaller springs it is 50 cents. 


KID GLOVES. 


Dealers who are supposed to know predict an 
advance in the price of kid gloves, on account of 
the war. The increased price is not yet come, 
as the favorite brown and gray gloves, with one 
button or two, usually seen on the promenade, 
are still sold for $1 75 and $2 a pair. Undressed 
kid gloves are considered most stylish for travel- 
ing and for morning wear. They are made with 
a peculiar wristlet, fastened by but one button, 
yet as long as gloves with six buttons. It is so 
elastic that it shapes itself to the arm and forms 
a regular chevalier cuff. These gloves are made 
of soft, fine kid-skins, of better quality than can 
be found in Paris. Those with a mere scallop 
are $1 25 a pair; longer ones are $1 75 and $2. 
Evening gloves are deeper in tone than those 
latelyworn. They are tea-rose color, peau, straw- 
color, and various pearl tints. 'Theyextend quite 
a distance up the arm, and are fastened with two, 
three, four, or six buttons, according to their 
length. Those with two buttons are $2; with 
three buttons, $2 50; with six buttons, $3 25. 

For information received thanks are due 
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PERSONAL. 


THE new Admiral, Davin D. Porter, entered 
the service on the 2d of February, 1829, and has 
consequently been over forty years in the navy, 
twenty-two years and three months of which 
have been passed at sea. His predecessor, Far- 
RAGUT, had been fifty-nine years in service. 
Although now highest in rank, it is not a lit- 
tle singular that the Vice-Admiral (GOLDSBOR- 
oueH), the ten Rear-Admirals, and the twenty- 
five Commodores (according to the Navy Regis- 
ter of 1869, the last issued) all entered the service 
before Admiral PoRTER. 

—A Paris paper calls attention to the great in- 
crease of the salary of actors. Formerly FRED- 
ERICK LEMAITRE, who used to receive £40 a 
month, now gets £600 ; MELINQUE, who got £22, 
now gets £360; Mile. Farecuerig got £20, now 
gets £100 ;.BeRTON got £10, now gets £240. At 
the Variétés, where they used to pay £320 a year, 








they now pay £1,200; and, finally, Mlle. ScHNeEr- 
DER is paid at the rate of £4000 a year. No 
doubt the salaries have risen, but the prices in 
Paris have pretty well kept pace with them. 
Probably no city in the world, with the excep- 
tion of our own and Melbourne and San Fran- 
cisco, in the delirium of the gold fever, ever saw 
so rapid and excessive a rise in prices as Paris 
under the empire. 

—An incident has just occurred in Philadel- 
phia indicative of the intellectual growth of that 
city. An opulent gentleman, wishing to make 
a —— to his son, offered him a set of the 
“*Encyclopedia Brittanica.’”?” The young man 
said he thought he would prefer another work, 
but wished to consult Dr. M——, a prominent 
literary gentleman. Calling upon that gentle- 
man, he said: ‘*Did I understand you to say, 
some weeks ago, that there was soon to be pub- 
lished an Analytical Index to Harpers Maga- 
zine?” He was told that such a volume was 
nearly ready. ‘‘ Then,” he said, ‘perhaps you 
may think it foolish—I know that father will— 
but I would rather have a complete set of Har- 
per, with that Index of reference, than the twen- 
ty-one big volumes of the ‘ Encyclopedia.’”’ For 
the gratification of that very sensible young gen- 
tleman, he is hereby informed that the Index is 
now in press. 

—NELATON, the great surgeon of Paris, last 

year returned an income of over $80,000. Wheth- 
er this was for merely sawing off of bones and cut- 
ting and carving, or whether it includes what he 
may have invested for future dampness of weath- 
er, is not stated. 
_ —If Michigan is superior in nothing else, it is 
in nomenclature. What is to be thought of the 
head or heart of any fond mother who could 
name her daughter ‘‘ Luna AURORA BorEALIS 2” 
Yet Michigan has done this. And more, too— 
a maternal Michigander has conferred upon a 
daughter the brief and convenient name of 
‘“M.” If it had been Emeline, or Emma, or 
Emmie, or Em, it would have been tolerable ; 
but to “‘ bob it off” with ‘‘M’’—how absurd! 

—Mayor Hatt and Mr. Augustin Daty, man- 
ager of the Fifth Avenue Theatre, have written 
a comedy called ‘ Affectation,’’ based on mem- 
oranda and fragmentary sketches for such a 
piece that were left by SHERIDAN. The whole 
has been modernized, the scene laid at Newport, 
and, of course, the fashionable follies and foibles 
of the day will be shown up as variously and as 
wittily as the limits of a comedy will permit of. 
Not content with writing comedies and such, 
the Mayor has purchased the new comic paper 
Punchinello, through which he proposes to pun 
and coruscate generally. 

—The Rey. Dr. IRENa&vs Primg, of the New 
York Observer, having arranged his editorial af- 
fairs, and otherwise put his house in order, prior 
to a long and perilous undertaking, recently set 
out from New York on a trip to the far-off coun- 
try of Greenport, Long Island. Among the haps 
and mishaps which befell the veteran pilgrim 
was an incident which he relates as follows: ‘It 
was a hot, dusty, disagreeable ride. A boy ap- 
peared with a jug of water to refresh the dry 
and thirsty travelers. I took a swallow from 
the common tumbler, and, in disgust, said to the 
boy, ‘This tumbler has had rum in it.’ ‘Yes,’ 
said.a man in the next seat, ‘I put it in myself; 
have you any objections?’ ‘Certainly I have. 
You can put rum into your own tumbler, if you 
like; but I prefer to mix my liquors to suit my- 
self. Boy, bring a clean tumbler.’”’ 

—M. De Lesseps has had conferred upon him, 
in a very gold box, the freedom of the city of 
London; and he is the first son of France who 
has had the honor of having conferred upon him 
that boon in that compact and very desirable 
way. 

—King WILx14M can be jocular when the great 
occasion for jocularity seems appropriate for 
royalty. Just after his accession to the throne 
a court sculptor begged the favor of building 
and — his tomb. After having examine 
the plans, his Majesty accepted them. ‘TI will 
engage to have it done in ten years,” said the art- 
ist. ‘‘No hurry!” was the reply. ‘I will al- 
low you twice as long.” 

—In Professor Horpin’s book of travels, pub- 
lished under the title of “‘ Old England,” the au- 
thor describes a visit to the house in Cheapside, 
London, formerly occupied by Louris NAPOLEON 
when he lived in the British capital. Mr. Hop- 
PIN adds that NAPOLEON once said, during the 
—— of his power as Emperor of France, that 
he had a presentiment that he would end his 
days in Cheapside. The recent events of the war 
would seem to justify this strange foreboding. 

—Mr. Bricut has again sent in his resignation 
as one of the British Ministry, ostensibly on the 
ground of ill health, but more probably on the 
ground of want of sympathy with his colleagues 
in the position they have assumed with regard 
to Belgium in connection with the present war. 

—We learn from the London Court Journal 
that shortly after the death of STONEWALL JACK- 
son the English admirers of that hero formed a 
committee, the object of which was to crect, in 
some public place in Virginia, a bronze statue 
of the General. Subscriptions flowed in freely, 
and the work was intrusted to Mr. Fouey, R.A., 
who will shortly have it ready for casting. 

—Baron EDMUND DE ROTHSCHILD, a youth, 
has been drawn for the French Garde Mobile, 
and has already been elevated to the rank of cor- 


poral. 

—The Duc De Gramont, recently quite prom- 
inent in French politics, married a Scotch lady, 
Miss MACKINNON, daughter of the late Mr. Mac- 
KINNON, M.P., who was at the head of his clan. 

—The Orleans family have most industriously 
kept their names before the French people since 
the outbreak of war. All the princes have vol- 
unteered to serve in the army, while the ladies 
of the family have made the following contribu- 
tions to the society for giving assistance to the 
wounded: The Countess of Paris, 10,000 francs ; 
the Duchess of Chartres, 10,000 frances; the Duch- 
ess of Joinville, 20,000 francs; the Duke of Au- 
male, 50,000 francs, ‘‘in remembrance of the 
duchess, who, if alive, would have been one of 
the first to come to the assistance of wounded 
soldiers and families suffering on account of 
war.” . 

—Srory, the sculptor and poet, and BucHan- 
AN REapD, the poet and painter, are the only two 
American artists in Rome, or, for that matter, in 
Europe, who are eminent in both respects. D1s- 
RAELI, in ‘‘ Lothair,”’ compliments Story highly. 
READ, unlike most artists, is an early riser—goes 
to bed betimes, and is up with the birds. At four 
o’clock, summer and winter, he is at his desk; 
writes until seven; then breakfasts and goes to 





his studio. In winter he paints all day, returns 
home at dark to dine; his wife reads aloud to 
him until nine o’clock, when he goes to bed. At 
the head of his bed, fastened to the wall, is a 
huge slate, at least three feet square; a pencil 
hangs on a cord beside it. In the night—for 
READ is a light sleeper—this slate is at hand 


| to use for quick passing fancies and thoughts. 
| Story spends his mornings, until luncheon, in 


his library with his books; gives the mid-day 
and afternoon to modeling. The evenings be- 
long to his family and the world, ‘or Story is 
essentially a society man, has every -alon charm, 
is a cupital talker, a generous, ‘fosh listener, 
and possesses as many accomplishments as if 
he had no greater claim to fame than any ordi- 
nary elegant man of fashion. He is a charming 
actor in drawing-room theatricals, and is also 
an excellent musician. Such versatility of gen- 
ius as Story possesses is as remarkable as his 
acknowledged eminence in sculpture. 

—Miss HELEN TaYLor, step-daughter of Joun 
Stuart MILL, is said to be editing the posthu- 
mous works of BUCKLE. 

—Dr. SHELTON MackEnzie’s “Life of Dick- 
ens’’ was begun on the 14th of June, and ended 
on the 28d of July. For a work requiring so 
much of. research, so systematically and thor- 
oughly prepared, and so interesting from first to 
last, this is one of the most rapid cases of book- 
making on record. 

—Senator REVELS, who will be historically 
known as the first colored man in the United 
States privileged to bear that title, has just been 

ainted by KAUFMANN, and chromoed by PRANG. 

RED DovueLass commends the picture for its 
fidelity, and regards it as something sure to be 
appreciated by the colored people and their sym- 
pathizers. 

—Soon after the birth of the Prince Imperial, 
BERANGER, who liketh not the BONAPARTE, com- 

osed and sent out to ye French people the fol- 
owing epigram: 

Tl est Hollandais par son pére, 

Tl est Ecossais par sa grand’mc¢re, 

Tl est Anglais | go alliance, 

Il est Espagnol par naissance, 

Quelle malheureuse chance, 

Qu’il ne manque a l’enfant de France 

Que d’étre tant soit peu Frangais. 


A Dutchman through papa, 

A Scot —— grandmamma, 

And English by the peace, he comes to clench 

Young Spaniard through his mother, 

*Twould be pleasant to discover 

That this child of France were just a little French. 

—The Rev. Wirtu1aM H. Mivpory, the blind 
preacher, is spending a little time with his father 
in Jacksonville, Illinois, after a most successful 
lecturing trip to California. Before leaving San 
Francisco his friends invited him to deliver his 
new lecture on ‘“‘ What a Blind Man Saw in Cal- 
ifornia,”” which he did to a house that netted 
$700 gold. He was tendered the rectorship of a 
church in San Francisco at $6000 a year gold, but 
declined, deeming it expedient to lecture for an- 
other year, and then revisit Europe for the bene- 
fit of his sight. He doesn’t despair of its re- 
covery. 

—An old Fifteenth Amendment friend was 
asked the other day, ‘‘Who are those young la- 
dies ?”’—referring to two handsome colored girls 
that happened to be passing. The brother, 
pricking up his ears, and ‘‘ cocking his eye,” 
replied: ‘* Ef de Lord doesn’t know ’em better 
dan I do, dey’s lost!”’ 

—Old King Wi.14Mm has been a warrior bold 
over fifty-five years. He is now 73 years old. 
His first military experience was at the battle of 
Waterloo, He was then 18. 

—The first king of Prussia was FrepErIcK I., 
who ascended the throne in 1701, the new king- 
dom being, at the outset, about fifth-rate in rank. 

—Minister BancroFt, who is a man of consid- 
erable wealth, having a fine town residence in 
Twenty-first Street and a villa at Newport, has 
sent, from Berlin, $2000 to found a scholarship 
at Phillips Exeter Academy, with the message 
that ‘‘ A school-boy is forgotten in the place of 
his haunts, but, for himself, he can never forget 
them.’ He entered Phillips Academy in 1811. 

—Mrs. ELIZABETH PATTERSON BONAPARTE has 
nearly completed the history of her life, and will 
soon submit it to the public. Her career has 
had in it a few scenes of more than ordinary in- 
terest, iy: from her alliance with a Bona- 
PARTE; but, beyond that, her name has not been 
prominent in any matter of social, benevolent, 
or political importance. 

—Mr. Epwarp L. Gopxkrm, who has given so 
much character to the editorial management of 
The Nation, has been offered, it is said, the new 
chair of History in Harvard University. It is 
not known whether he will leave the position 
which he has so ably filled in journalism or not, 
but the press generally express the hope that he 
will continue to address the intelligent portion 
of the community through the journal which he 
may be said to have created, rather than through 
the more circumscribed channel of the lecture- 
room. 

—Queen Victoria is every day growing more 
capricious in her movements, and giving her 
Cabinet advisers a world of trouble and vexa- 
tion. Notwithstanding the critical condition of 
public affairs, arising from the war on the Conti- 
nent, and in defiance of public opinion, as gath- 
ered and communicated by the press, she posts 
off to the Isle of Wight, and compels her min- 
isters to troop down thither whenever any thing 
demands the royal signature or sanction. The 
London Times lectures her Majesty very sharply. 

—Professor SEELEY, author of that extraordi- 
nary book, ‘‘ Ecce Homo,”’ has just completed a 
course of lectures to women on Roman History 
at the government institution at Kensington, 
England. There were two hundred in the class. 
Seventeen women were among the candidates for 
examination at the London University, against 
nine last year. 

—Mr. GREELEY, in reply to a gentleman wha 
asked him how a good editor was to be made, 
said that he ‘‘ didn’t know any other way than 
to feed him on ink, put him in a printing-oflice, 
and let him work his way up.’’ Practical but 
erg By diet. 

—This is a description of the picture that 
DANTE GABRIEL RosseTTI has drawn of Mrs. 
Morris, wife of the author of ‘The Earthly 
Paradise:” ‘‘It represents a face of remarkable 
——_ of proportion and nobility of intel- 
ectual character, but with a depth of meaning 
half told, questioning eyes and mute lips, which 
make it, once seen, never to be forgotten; and 
painted with a wealth of color and completeness 
of power unequaled by any modern work, so far 
oat know.” 
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first half and in connection with it. On the upper edge of the corsets work 

_ a round of single crochet, and then sew on the shoulder-straps, which con- 
sist of two bands worked in single crochet, each five inches and a half long 
and an inch and a quarter wide. 


Netted Guipure Squares for Lingerie, Caps, Cravats, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Crochet Corsets for Girl from 8 to 10 Years old. 
‘Tuese corsets are worked with coarse white ing cotton in sin- 
crochet over a foundation of coarse white dress cord, always going 
ward and forward, and inserting the needle under the two upper 
veins of the stitches. Beginning at the left back edge of the corsets, 
‘make a foundation of about 88 st. (stitches). In the original this foun- 
dation is eight inches and a half long. On this foundation work seven 
rounds of sc., forming the eyelet-holes in the third round; to do this 
pass over 3 st. of the preceding round after intervals of 6 st. ; in place 
of the 3 st. work 3 st. over the foundation only. Besides this widen 
1 st. at the under edge of the corsets in 
the third and seventh rounds. After the 
seventh round begin the first gore at the 
under edge. Each gore consists of two 
inserted rounds worked on a certain num- 
ber of stitches of the last round. The 
first. gore is worked on 36 st. of the 7th 
round ; work the last 4 st. of the first in- 
serted round without a foundation; after 
the last st. of the round 1 ch., with which 
turn to second, round of the gore. The 
















































































See illustrations on page 615. 

Tue foundation of each of these squares consists of a piece of plain net- 
ting, which counts nine meshes on each side; the designs are worked in 
point d’esprit and point de re- 
prise ; the points in the middle 
of Fig. 2 are worked in button- 
hole stitch. Work the wheels 
as shown by the illustration. 


Lady’s Crochet Purse, 

See illustration on page 613. 

Tuts purse is worked with 
brown and white silk twist in 


Fig. 1.—Rep EncuisH Lvatuer 

Corsets.—[See Fig. 14.] . 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
o, IX., Figs. 51-55. 

























Fig. 4.—Rep Merino Corsets. 
[See Fig. 18.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VI., Figs. 25-31. 


Fig. 2.—Braces ror GIRL FROM 
12 to 14 Years oLp.—FRront. 
[See Fig. 3.] 

For pattern and description see Sup- 


* 56-63. . : P 
an sc. (single crochet); the design is formed 


by beads, which are worked in. At the 
under edge of the purse is a ae of = 
steel beads; at the top a steel clasp. Fig. ia i F 
84, Supplement, gives half of the design, © 7° 8 rae eer ay Figs. 
exclusive of the fringe; for each symbol © . pe pal 4 6s kn Ag. ‘i 
work I sc. The manner of arranging the or pattern description see Sup- 
colors and of taking up the beads is shown es 
in the design and by the explanation of ‘ : 
symbols. Before beginning the work string several strings of steel beads on the 
brown silk, and gray 
‘ Y i and blue beads on the 
= f WA) | : ag Me . white silk; in stringing 
\ y tame, Ak) way the beads on the white 
silk observe very care- 
fully the numbers of 
the different colors of 
beads, and the manner 
in which they succeed 
each other in the de- 
sign figures on the white 
foundation of Fig. 84. 
Begin the purse at the 
top with brown silk, 
working a foundation 
of 78 ch. (chain stitch), 
close these ina ring with 
1 sl. (slip stitch), and 
on this work according 
to the design (begin- 
ning with the under 
row of symbols of the 


Fig. 8.—Gray Enciish LuatHer latter) ten rounds, al- 


first 4 st. of this round are also work- 
ed without a foundation. Now work 
i one round on the entire length of the 
Fig. 5.—Crocnet Corsets ror Girt corsets, and then the first upper gore. 
From 8 To 10 Years oLp. This is worked on 28 st. of the eighth 
round in the same manner as the un- 

der gore. Work the 9th-16th rounds along the entire length of the corsets, 
widening 1 st. four times at the under edge of the corsets.’ Now work the sec- 
ond upper gore on 30 st. Work the 17th round on the entire length of the cor- 
sets, then the second un- 
der gore on 36 st. Work 
the 18th-23d rounds on 
the entire length, in do- 
ing which widen 1 st. 
three times at the under 
edge of the corsets. In 
the 24th round, in order 
to form the arm-hole, do 
not work on the last 16 
ét. of the 23d round, and 
in this and each of the 
following twenty rounds 
(25th—44th rounds) next 
to the arm-hole work 6 
st. without the founda- 
tion. Inthe 26th round 
do not work on the last 
8 st. of the preceding 
round; . after the 27th 
round work the third un- 
der gore on 88 st. Work 





Fig. 6.—-Corsets For Girt From 


poem, 


in 
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Fig. 3.—Braces ror Girt From 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 
Bacx:—[See Fig. 2.] 


the 28th-37th on the en- F For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X. a : Te 
tire length, in doing _ Fig. 7.—Gray Court, Corsets. -" Figs 56-6. rpaeaue ia inthe Gracorha: 
which widen 1 st. four [See Figs. 18, 16, and 17.] mn eee is a ment, No, IX, Figs. 61-6, rounds widen 4 st. 


times at the under edge For pattern and description see 

of the corsets; now the Supplement, No. V., Figs. 15-24. 

fourth under gore on 40 

st. Work the 38th-42d rounds on the entire length 
of the corsets; at 


: (stitches) in the man- 

ner shown by the illustration, by working 2 st. on 
the first, last, and 
two middle st. 
of each of these 


the end of the 42d rounds’: Wetdee 7 he Sante 

e EY Y, ; 
round work 4 ch. this, in changingfrom ¢ = KL => 
(chain stitch), in order the brown to the white KK | Aa 


to lengthen it in corre- 
spondence with the other 
side of the arm-hole; at 
NeepLe-work TRIMMING FOR the beginning of the next 
cru Foutarp Biovse round pass over the last 
Waist.—[See Page 617.] of these 4 ch., and on 
each of. the remaining 
8 ch. work 1 sc. In like 
manner lengthen — the 


silk, and vice versa, 
work off the last st. 
of one color with the 
thread of the other col- 
or. Carry the thread 
not in use further on 
the under side until 
it is again required. 
Work the 11th-30th 





NEEDLE-WORK TRIMMING FOF 


Corsets.—[See Fig. 1.] 


fi 





Wotk the 43th47th on ae walle oF 
rounds on the entire ¥i& 9.—Wuire Evcrisu LeatHer Fig. 10.—Wuute Courit Corsers, 18 : pene et = 
length of the corsets. Corsets.—[See Fig. 19.] [See Fig. 10.] are ds derod e a 
At the under edge widen For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and hy od see Sup- black beads’ in the 
as before. After the i — 


ment; No. VI, Figs. 25-31. plement, No. VIL., 


middle of the white 
TT foundation, wind a 
separate ball of brown silk on which 
black beads have been strung. In the 
31st-39th rounds narrow in the same 
ratio in which the widening was pre- 
viously done. After this, continuing 
to narrow all the time, work with 
brown silk and without beads until the 
purse is closed. On the upper edge 
of the purse 


47th round work the 
| fourth under gore on 44 st.; after the 
52d and 56th - third and fourth up- 

é a . per gore, each on 36 st.; after the 
Fig. 11.—ConseTs FOR CHILD 5 7¢h round the fifth under gore ; after 
pea 2 YEARS OLD. the 58th, 62d, and 64th rounds work 
(See Fig. 12.] the fifth, sixth, and. seventh upper 

For pattern and description see gores. Work the 65th-71Ist rounds on 
Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 64. the entire length. The 7Ist round 
forms the middle of the corsets. Work 
the second -half work one round 
of the corsets in . of open-work 
the manner de- Fig. 12.—MAnNer OF SETTING 1X Hip Gores. de. (double cro- 
scribed for the Ricut Sipe.—{See Figs. 6 and 7.] chet), always 











Fig. 15.—MANNER OF sey 9 Fig. 18.—Manner — Fig. 19.—MAnNER OF. STITCH- 

§ 
Fig. 14.—MANNER OF STITCH- SEWING SEAMS AND FAS-_ Fig. 16.—MANNER OF SETTING IN Fig. 17.—MANNER OF SETTING IN OF MAKING SEAMS - ING ON WHALEBONE —— 
ING ON WHALEBONE SHEATHS. TENING WHALEBONES. Bosom Gores.—Ricut SIDE. Bosom Gorrs.—Wrona SIDE. FOR WHALEBONE AND FASTENING. WHALEBONES. 


[See Figs. 1 and 9.] 4 [See Fig. 10.] [See Figs. 6 and 7.] [See Figs. 6 and 7.] . SHESTHS. [See Fig. 9.] 
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YEARS OLD. ‘ 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XIV., Figs, 73-75. ‘ 








Crocuet Porse. 
For design see Supplement, 


working 1 de., 1 


round four rounds 
of open-work dce., 
which must be narrowed 
by one or two st. at the be- 
ginning and end of the rounds. 
Line the purse’ with brown silk, 
sew it to the clasp, and trim it 
Above this sew on 
a row of single steel beads, as shown 
by the illustration. 


Keru Foulard Embroidered 
Cravat Bow. 

_ Tus bow, which is shown complete on page 617, 

is of écru foulard, and is bound with blue satin. It is 

embroidered with colored silk in satin stitch in the man- 

ner shown by the illustration, and trimmed with blue silk 


eo 


Fig. 1.—Tarrestry Founpation ror _ the bow in the manner shown 
Suiprers, SacHELs, ETC. by the illustration on a stiff ; i 

on of Symbols: ® Black; ® Violet; Jace foundation, and furnish SECTION OF EMBROIDERY FoR Toxic round with a heavy silk sash, Description of Symbols: @ Black; © Lilac; @ 1st 

ik); ® Dark Gray; - Light Gray (silk). the back with a safety pin. anv Sack.—[See Page 617.] and the attire is completed by (darkest), & 2d, O 8d (lightest) Fawn (the last silk), 
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Fig. 1.—Rep anp Wuitr Cora 
Lamp Mar. 


For pattern, design, and descrip- 
tion see orPpment, 





No. XIX., Fig. 83. 





Gray Linen APRON For GIRL FROM 4 TO 6 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XV., Figs. 76-18. 
























Fig. 1.—Netrep GuIrPvreE Fig. 2.—Netrep Gurirure 
SquaRE For LinGeERt", Caps, ‘ Square For Lincertg, Caps, 
CRavaTs, ETC. CRavATs, ETC. 

Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERED 
Point For CrotH Lamp 
Mart.—Fvtv Size. 


EMBROIDERED Foort-Sroot. 


For pattern, des’ and description see Supplement, 
7 ONO. XVIIL, Fig, 82. = , 
























SEcTION OF CRAVAT 
Bow.—Futt S1ze. 
[See Page 617.] 


Tapest , 
Foundations 
for Slippers, 

Sachels, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE foundations are 

worked on canvas with 
single or double zephyr 
worsted in cross stitch. The 
explanation of symbols gives the 
colors to be used. Remnants of 

—_— of any colors desired may be 
used, 


= 


<a 





JAPANESE GIRLS. 


econ Japanese country girls, or ‘‘ mousmees,” 
as they are called, are some of them wonder- 
fully pretty; their figures are short but compact, the 
faces small and oval, very fair complexions, and wonder- 
fully fine eyes and hair; the latter is dressed in a style 
which is a 
compound of 
the ‘‘Eugénie” 
and the present chi- 
gnon, thelatter (which, 
by-the-way, is natural 
out there) being skewered 
through (to keep it in its 
place, I suppose) with a heavy 
silver or amber bodkin, hav- 
ing a large ball of the same 
material at the end. ‘Their 
dress consists simply of one 
cloth robe, something like a 
dressing-gown, slightly open Fig. 2.—Tapestry ounDATION FOR 
at the breast; this is girded Strippers, SACHELS, ETC. 











NY 
MAR 


fringe. To 
make the bow 
cut a piece of the 
material —_ nineteen 
inches and three-fifths 
long, bind it all -around 
with blue satin two-fifths of 
an inch wide, in doing which 
lay a small pleat at the cor- 
ners. Now work the embroid- 
ery, of which the illustration 
gives a section in full size, in 
satin and half-polka stitch, and 
‘sew on the fringe. Arrange 
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the inevitable umbrella, and a pair of stockings, 
and raised wocden sandals. If the young lady 
is a very swell ‘‘ girl of the period,” she is always 
accompanied wiien abroad by a native pug-dog, 
whose chief mevit lies, I fancy, in his ugliness. 
Of course the above is the gala costume of the 
Japanese women. 





YOUNG AGAIN. 
Tury are pleasant, pleasant days, these last days over 
the sod; 
I shall praise the world right well when I go home 
to God: 


It was troublesome once, I know, but that is over 
and done, 

And I can not think a hard thought, sitting here in 
the sun. 


There’s a white mist of daisies, far as my eyes can 


see, 

Each with its golden spark—all smiling and nodding 
at me; 

When I go out in the meadows, how they make room 
for my feet, 

Slow in the tender grasses: who knew the world was 
80 sweet? 


Pretty young world! and it’s kind to the old, as who 
should say, 
“There's room for you in the corner, you’re always 
welcome to stay.” 
Yes, but it can not be long; and when I am gone up 
h 


hig’ 
I shall say a good word for this to them that live in 
the sky. 


Because 80 many go home when the school is just 
begun, 

Tired when the lesson is hard, and tell them it can 
not be done: 

Isn’t it better to stay, and to sing a song at the 
last, 

With # smile from the Master, Life, as I have in 
going past? 


Why, if Life had been hard, this were to make 
amends: 

There was a time, I mind, we were not the best of 
friends: 

Now we are merry together, for the books are thrown 
away, ; 

And he looks no more the teacher, but a comrade at 
the play. 


It’s well when the work’s done early, and there is a 
time of rest, 

At cool of day in the garden, and free of the gar- 
den’s best; 

And now the path of my thought is the line of a bee 
in the air: 

Isn’t it strange at last that I should have naught to 
bear? 


Only the children’s troubles; for they bring them 
straight to me, 

And I know more in them often than father and 
mother see. 

Oh, to be men and women! it’s full of trouble and 
toil: 

But the race is not to the swift, and we sit and take 
the spoil. 


It may be memory totters, that she drops the heavier 


part, 

Or the last best gift of time, it may be a new child- 
heart ; 

For I listen most to a voice that speaks to me al- 
ways low: 

I thought I had done with hearing it years and years 
ago. 








QUALITY HILL. 


RS. WOODCOCK sat in the middle of the 
room, with her feet on the rung of her 
chair and her fingers in her ears. ; 

**T like to hear thunder well enough; I don’t 
know but what I do. I am not any afraid of 
that. But I be some scart of the lightning,” 
said she, starting as the heavens blazed over with 
a sheet of flame in instant glory, with a crash 
and roar that found its way through her fat fin- 
gers and through two wads of pink cotton, burst- 
ing on her ear like the trump of doom. 

‘*Mercy on me!” shrieked, Mrs. Woodcock, 
“that struck. Now you may rely upon it, as 
true as you are a living creature, that struck !” 

Mr. Spofford’s old sorrel horse, the only living 
creature in sight, made no reply, but kept on 
nibbling away at the white clover on the green 
before the door. He only turned his back to the 
driving rain, that flew from west to east so fast 
and so heavy it was more like a bank of fog than 
moving drops of water; and gave a passing 
shiver when the rain-fall changed to hail, and 
rattled down in stones as large as birds’ eggs. 

But Mrs. Woodcock was above the blind trust 
of the beast ; so, pale and trembling, she pressed 
her hands tighter over her ears, and looked at a 
spider's web in the darkest corner of the room as 
steadfastly as if she were sitting for her photo- 
graph. 

The thunder growled itself to sleep at last, the 
lightning flashed its life away, and the sun broke 
out like a sudden smile on a baby’s face. Still 
the unconscious Mrs, Woodcock held on to her 
ears and gazed at the spider’s web until the outer 
door was flung open, and the chore-boy shuffled 
in. He was a hempen-haired, buttermilk-eyed 
lad of fifteen, who was either half-witted or half 
crazed—possibly both. 

**Ho! Aunt Prissy,” he cried, ‘‘ what are 
you keeping Independence for the day after the 
Fourth? It has all come off clear as new cider, 
and you are wasting your time sitting there like 
a statute. You better be mending my parnta- 
loons.” 

As he spoke a sudden sunbeam darted through 
the western window, and flashed athwart the 
corner. 

“* If there isn’t a cobweb right in my kitchen!” 
quoth Mrs. Woodcock, deliberately putting down 
her fingers and her feet, and going for a wing— 
& gray goose wing that hung by a strip of red 
calico on a nail behind the door. 


‘Oh! You come, Orson? Where did it 
strike?” she continued, appearing to discover 
the grinning boy. 

‘*The hail struck every where, particular on 
Doctor Seacrest’s grape-vines. I haven’t heard 
as the thunder struck at all, not even on some 
folks’s ears,” returned Orson, who was mainly 
composed of a pair of overgrown bare feet, blue 
cotton frock and overalls, a set of broad white 
teeth, and a weather-beaten hat with wide slouch- 
ing brim. 

*¢'You don’t mean to say the doctor’s grape- 
vines are hurt essentially, do you?” queried Mrs. 
Woodcock, deaf to the impertinence as she had 
been to the thunder. 

‘‘Don’t know nothing about no essences,” 
replied Orson, who was fond of long words, but 
not clear as to their use. ‘‘ But I can tell you 
one thing, though. You ought just to see the 
doctor’s new grape-vinery he sets so much by. 
The tendons and young grapes are fairly chewed 
to bits. Yes, ’m. I don’t expect five hundred 
dollars in gold would put it back to where it was 
an hour ago.” 

** How you talk!” gasped Mrs. Woodcock, 
who liked to have things happen, and the worse 
they happened the better she liked it. She was 
a kind-hearted soul, but something to talk over 
was worth as much as her dinner. 

“But is it so?” she continued, doubtfully. 
‘¢ Really and truly, Orson? Now speak the truth 
just exactly as it is.” 

Orson had as much idea of the truth as he 
had of geology. 

‘Yes, ’m,” said he, getting bolder. ‘The 
doctor said to me, ‘Orson Larely,’ said he, ‘I 
wouldn’t have this damagement done to my vin- 
tonage not if you had offered me a five-hundred- 
dollar bill right in my hand.’ And then he look- 
ed as sober as any thing, and walked straight into 
the house. I saw Mrs. Seacrest through the ori- 
ole window, and she was crying like fury. You 
ought to take a look at it yourself, Aunt Prissy, 
if you don’t believe me,” he concluded, in an 
aggrieved tone. 

Mrs. Woodcock did not believe him entirely, 
to be sure, but yet there might be something 
worth seeing ; 80, after a little reflecting, she de- 


‘ cided it would be handy to have a dose of salts 


and senna in the house, and she might as well 
step up to the doctor’s and get it then as any 
time. 

There was no need to wait for the grass to dry, 
for Mrs. Woodcock’s chocolate and white calico, 
guiltless of a panier and innocent of a trail, 
did not even brush the broad plantain leaves and 
the fairy speedwell blossoms bordering the well- 
trodden foot-path that led from her door-step 
straight into the world. And her heavy calf- 
skin shoes squeaked to scorn the idea of ‘ wet- 
ting through.” 

So she tied on her log-cabin sun-bonnet that 
had a pert calico bow prospecting from the top, 
took her crooked-handled green gingham ‘um- 
brella, to act the double part of supporter and 
protector, and set out—not to seek her fortune, 
but to seek somebody’s misfortune. 

The way to Doctor Seacrest’s was across the 
green away from the black cotton-mills down by 
the river; away frem the street of stiff white 
cottages, where the mill operators lived; away 
from the commonplace, two-story dwellings 
clustering around the church, the store, the 
blacksmith's shop, and the post-office; to a bit 
of level slightly removed from ‘‘ The Hollow” 
by a sloping hill. Here were scattered a group 
of houses where the doctor, the mill-owner, the 
minister, and two or three prosperous farmers 
lived. Lived, so the Hollow people said, ‘‘ stuck 
up” and apart from their neighbors. 

But this aristocratic isolation was all the work 
of the Hollow, for, as Mrs. Woodcock often said : 

‘*Folks can choose their own place in the 
world, If they have a mind to hold up their 
heads and be something and somebody they can 
be, or they can be nobody and nothing. Either 
one.” 

Accordingly she held up her head and: made 
herself somebody, equally in the kitchen of Mary 
Duffy, the Irish laundress, in Speck Lane, at the 
lowest dip of the Hollow, and in the parlors of 
the spacious mansion that crowned the brow of 
‘*Quality Hill.” 

So now she went up the wide, flower-bordered 
walk leading to Dr. Seacrest’s stately doorway, 
with the assurance of a welcome guest; and, 
tapping confidently on the open door, stepped in 
with a little nod and a courtesy, as much of re- 
spect to herself as of deference to Mrs. Seacrest 
and her daughter Miriam, sitting sewing and 
looking tranquil as though no storm had ever 
passed over either vineyard or spirit. 

““Dearme! Is it you, Mrs. Woodcock? How 
you startled me! Comein. We were speaking 
of you not half an hour ago,” cried Mrs. Sea- 
crest, who was a lively, cordial woman, as round 
and flushed as a poppy; and always sitting in 
the sunshine, no matter what clouds there might 
be in the sky. 

Mrs. Woodcock came in. ‘‘ Quite a shower 
we have had,” said she, dropping upon a velvet 
sofa with an air of being very much at home on 
velvet. ‘‘I noticed, as I came along, Mr. Hul- 
bert’s oats are beaten flat, and I shouldn’t won- 
— if a good deal of injury was done by the 

ail. 

‘* Very likely,” replied Mrs. Seacrest, serenely. 
“The hailstones were very large. But it has 
come off beautifully now, and the air seems so 
much purer for the storm.” 

Some people might have felt put aside at this, 
but not Mrs. Woodcock. She perceived that 
something lay urder this placid surface, and, 
never being troubled by excess of delicacy, pro- 
ceeded at once to send out her blood-hounds. 

** How was it here?” said she, boldly. ‘* Any 
thing damaged about your grounds ?” 

“*'The dahlias; some of them were broken off 





—didn’t father say ?” responded Mrs, Seacrest, 


appealing to her daughter. ‘And, I think, 
some glass was broken in the hot-house. The 
doctor has just ordered a different style of sash, 
so these are out of the way just in time.” 

Every thing was always fish that came to Mrs. 
Seacrest’s net. 

*¢*Tisn’t that,” said Mrs. Woodcock to her- 
self. ‘‘ Something heavier than hailstones is on 
her mind.” 

So she started another trail. 

‘* Heard from Ernest lately ?” she asked. 
**Not very long since,” replied Mrs. Seacrest, 
carelessly, but with the faintest shadow of a 
shade slipping across her sunny face for an in- 
stant. ‘ 
“* That is it,” said the visitor, inwardly, nod- 
ding approvingly to herself. For it is not every 
body who would have had the skill to touch upon 
the sore spot so soon. 

But before she had decided on her next ques- 
tion Mrs. Seacrest spoke again. 

‘*We are expecting him home soon, Mrs. 
Woodcock, with his wife.” 

‘*His wife!” cried Mrs. Woodcock. 

Even with her discerning foresight she was 
not prepared for this announcement, Ernest 
Seacrest being yet a Junior in the State univers- 
ity. 

Miriam looked steadily upon her work, flush- 

ing with a look of painful annoyance, but her 
mother’s tone was as blithe as ever. 
“Yes,” said she. ‘‘ Ernest is young, isn’t 
he? ‘But, after all, he is as old as I was when I 
married. Our children take us by surprise com- 
ing to be men and women so much sooner than 
we expect.” 

** When do you look for him—them ?” faltered 
Mrs. Woodcock, too much bewildered for her 
usual aptness of questioning. 

** Almost any time ; I shall not be surprised if 
they come to-day,” answered Mrs. Seacrest, not 
able to conceal some nervous dread. 

Not a dread that the married pair might ar- 


her long eyes, deep ears, and broad tongue! Oh 
no! Mrs. Woodcock would have scorned her- 
self with contemptuous scorning if such unworthy 
jealousy had crossed her self-assured mind. 

So she sat, and sat, and sat, and sat, while 
Mrs. Seacrest sewed, and sewed, and sewed, and 
sewed. 

Miriam, evidently unable to bear the slow tor- 
ture, soon found an errand to her chamber, and 
found no reason for returning. 

‘*Wasn’t your son’s marriage a little sudden 
to you?” asked Mrs. Woodcock, as soon as she 
had collected her ideas. 

**Somewhat. But it is so much better for a 
young man to settle upon some one lady rather 
than fall into a habit of flirting,” replied Mrs. 
Seacrest, with cheerful satisfaction. ‘‘ And I 
have always been in favor of early marriages. 
Where people wait till their habits are crystal- 
lized it is much harder adapting themselves—” 

Mrs. Seacrest’s sentence was brought to an 
untimely end by the stopping of a carriage at the 
gate—the doctor’s carriage, too, with the doctor 
himself to drive. 

**So it seems she knew all the time they were 
coming this very day, though she made it so 
vague. And there I was, as my good fortune 
would have it, right in the midst of the home- 
coming,” said Mrs. Woodcock, afterward, in re- 
lating the story to Mademoiselle Widger. 

Mademoiselle -Widger was the milliner who 
lived only three doors from Mrs. Woodcock, and 
said ‘*mon dieu” to appear like a Frenchwo- 
man. She was equally fond of a cup of tea and 
a dish of gossip, and made all Mrs. Woodcock’s 
bonnets for nothing. 

“*So there I sat and saw it all,” pursued Mrs. 
Woodcock. ‘‘ And what do you think, Made- 
moiselle, but Ernest came in with a lady on his 
arm older than his mother. ‘ My wife,’ said he, 
and you might have knocked me over with one 
of your feather poppies. ‘There was never such 
a surprise in Throckmorton before.” 

“* Mon dieu!” cried Mademoiselle, with a little 
a scream. ‘‘ Did you learn how it happen- 
e * 


‘* No more than the dead,” replied Mrs. Wood- 
cock, solemnly. ‘‘ Mrs. Seacrest tried to pass 
it off with her smooth-it-away manner, but she 
couldn’t deceive me. I could see she had hard 
work to keep her feelings in. But there she 
poured the tea and passed the cake to that old 
thing as smiling as the moon. She is such a 
hand to cover up, and make as though every 
thing is just right that happens to her.” 

**So you staid to lunch?” queried Mademoi- 
selle, helping herself to a third cup of that bev- 
erage from Mrs. Woodcock’s round black pot as 
she spoke. 

“Yes, they asked me, and I didn’t wait to be 
deened. I thought it would be a good chance to 
see the bride,-how she looked, and how she ap- 

eared.” j 

‘* Well, how was it?” asked the milliner, be- 
tween her sips of tea. 

‘* She appeared well enough, far as that went, 
if she hadn’t seemed old enough to be his grand- 
mother. You know Ernest is master young- 
looking for his years, and I don’t suppose he is a 
day over twenty.” 

**Mon dieu! But didn’t you have any sur- 
mise how it happened to take place?” pursued 
Mademoiselle. 

‘* Well, I suppose she must have been worth 
property,” returned Mrs. Woodcock, who, like 
a wise general, never acknowledged a defeat. 
‘* But for all that, I don’t commend it in him, 
and I had as lief tell him so at his dinner- 
table.” 

While thus the hidden affairs of the doctor’s 
family were being discussed and stirred up in 
the Hollow, as a hen stirs among dead leaves, 
on the Hill they were being carefully covered over 
like the lost Babes in the Wood. It was never 





the Seacrest fashion to parade the family skele- 


rive before Mrs. Woodcock should go away, with’ 





tons like family jewels. So they ate and drank - 
and talked and laughed, and tried to look at the 
elderly bride without shuddering. 

But her age was not the worst of it. She was 
homely. And her homeliness was not the worst: 
she was stiff and unattractive in manner as well 
as person. And it was hardly the consolation, 
that, perhaps, it should have been, to perceive the 
unlimited fondness that the boy bridegroom had 
for his aged companion. Foor it is really a com- 
fort, though a small one, to see our friends chafe 
under degradation. Accepting slavery with con- 
tentment makes the captive twice a slave. 
However, the less the family felt like saying 
sweet things the more they pressed the sugared 
cake, the ice-cream, and the strawberries upon 
their new member. But all this time there was 
something in the back-ground waiting to be 
brought forward, and it was the bride who had 
the courage first to touch it. 

‘* Ernest,” she began, with the dominant air 
of an elderly aunt, ‘‘an explanation is due your 
father and mother—and sister,” she added, 
glancing sharply at Miriam, who was fairly sea- 
sick with disgust and sorrow and mortifica- 
tion. 

** Yes, Lily, tell them,” answered Ernest, look- 
ing at her as though she were sugar-candy. 

The idea of calling that old, black, greasy 
thing ‘‘ Lily!” 

“*The truth is, then,” said Lily, turning her 
withered face away from Ernest as though it 
cost her an effort, ‘‘by the will of the uncle 
from whom I had my money, unless I married 
before a certain date, I lost it all. And a kins- 
man, who was heir-at-law, was very anxious to 
inherit it.” 

‘*The old cur wanted Lily himself,” inter- 
posed Ernest, ‘‘and he thought, if he got her 
property, he would be sure to get her. At any 
rate, he was resolved to have that. This was 
why we had to be so secret.” 

Miriam fairly groaned; and even fairy-hearted 
Mrs. Seacrest dropped her napkin-ring on the 
floor, and came up from stooping for it with wet 
eyelashes. ‘To think that Ernest had sold him- 
self for this woman’s gold! So Mrs. Woodcock 
down in the Hollow was right, after all. 

But, as though she suspected the nature of 
their thoughts, Lily went on: : 

‘*T had some trouble in persuading Ernest,” 
said she, looking at him fondly through her blue 
glasses, while she patted her gray curls and set- 
tled her cap. (‘‘I knew you had!” ejaculated 
Miriam, inaudibly.) ‘‘ He had a foolish notion 
it would be more heroic to take me after I had 
lost my property. But I had a right to it, and 
I wanted to keep it.” 

‘*We had a jolly time, though, dodging old 
Drymar. He is about discovering now, Lily, 
that he isn’t so sharp as he thought he was,” 
said Ernest, bursting into a joyous laugh that 
nobody felt the heart to join in. 

Then he took from his pocket the marriage 
certificate, dated that very day. It seemed he 
had telegraphed to his father to meet him and 
his wife at the station not more than five min- 
utes after she had become his wife. 

** We had to turn pretty sharp corners to keep 
out of Drymar’s way,” continued Ernest, stil] 
chuckling. ‘‘He thought he had Lily safely 
locked in her room while he went for a justice, 
thinking he could frighten her into a marriage 
with him, or, at any rate, keep her away from 
any other man till the day had gone by. But 
Lily was better at picking locks than he thought ; 
and she came to me, poor thing, so out of breath 
and frightened !” 

Ernest’s voice grew tender and pitiful at the 
thought, and he took Lily’s hand in his wish a 
caressing gesture. 

**T have loved her ever since I have been in 
college, and she knew it, but we had to keep it 
to ourselves on old Drymar’s account. And I 
was dying to marry her; but I didn’t like the 
idea of marrying for money exactly. However, 
there wasn’t any help for it then, mother, you see. 
Drymar was her legal guardian until she married, 
or was of a certain age. So chum and I fixed 
her up in bridal dress, and here we are!” 

Upon that the irrepressible young bridegroom 
got up and kissed his bride, then led her from 
the room, saying over his shoulder : 

‘* We will be back directly.” 

When they were gone a sorrowful sigh bubbled 
out of the mother’s soul. ; 

“Poor boy !” said she; ‘‘ his heart is all right, 
and I can not blame him.” ; i 

“‘7 blame him for falling in love with his 
grandmother in the first place,” said Miriam, 
severely. ‘And her having money makes it 
more horrible. It seems so sordid, even though 
we may know better.” : 

Almost before she had done speaking they 
heard Ernest’s step on the stairs, and his voice 
in such loving, happy tones that it sent a fresh 
pain through the listeners. Then he appeared 
with his bright, curling head and his sunny eyes 
so like his mother’s. But with him came, in- 
stead of the wrinkled old bride, a fair-faced, 
blushing girl with a shower of golden hair, and 
all the beauty of youth and happiness on her 
sweet face. A lily truly, beautiful and pure. 

‘We had to fix her up that way, chum and I, 
for fear old Drymar would meet us,” cried Er- 
nest, with a burst of boyish delight at the aston- 
ished and relieved faces of the family ; and it 
has been such fun to watch Miriam this evening. 
Father and mother kept in better.” 4 

“Mon dieu! Do you call that little creature 
old enough to be Ernest’s grandmother ?” whis- 
pered Mademoiselle Widger to Mrs. Woodcock, 
leaning over her pew railing on the next Sabbath 
as the Seacrests came into church. 

Mrs. Woodcock looked, took off her glasses, 
wiped them, and looked again. 

waate on me! And I sat as near her that 
day as I am to the minister now! How a body’s 





eyes will deceive them !” she cried. 
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PICKLES. 


NDIA pickle of cucumbers, which is the most 
excellent of all the high-flavored condiments, 
one spoonful going a great way, is made by sun- 
drying thirty old, full-grown cucumbers, which 
have first been pared and split, had the seed taken 
out, been salted, and let stand twenty-four hours. 
The sun should be permitted to dry, not simply 
drain them. When they are moderately dry— 
i. e., reduced to a state between that of a dried 
apple and a chip—wash them with vinegar, and 
place them in layers in a jar, alternating them 
with a layer of horse-radish, mustard-seed, gar- 
lic, and onions for each layer of cucumbers. Boil 
in one quart of vinegar one ounce of race-ginger, 
half an ounce of allspice, and the same of tur- 
meric. When cool, pour this over the cucum- 
bers, tie up tightly, and set away. This pickle 
requires several months to mature it, but is deli- 
cious when old, keeps admirably, and goes a 
great way. 

Tomatoes are, after cucumbers, the best foun- 
dation for a pickle. An excellent Green Tomato 
Pickle is made from a peck of green tomatoes 
sliced and laid in salt for two days, when they 
are to be drained and put into the kettle, in com- 
bination with half a dozen onions similarly sliced, 
the tomatoes and onions put in layers alternately 
with layers of a mixture of the following spices : 
one quarter of a pound of mustard, same of white 
mustard-seed, one ounce of cloves, one ounce 
ground ginger, one ounce ground pepper, same 
of allspice, all well mixed together. Pour over 
all enough vinegar to cover well, boil till clear, 
cool, put into a jar, add a pint of salad oil, ard 
cover well. 

French Pickle is another formula for the above. 
It demands, of green tomatoes, one half peck; 
six large onions; one cabbage; six peppers (of 
the bull-nose variety); two table-spoonfuls- of 
allspice; the same of cloves and of salt; a few 
blades of mace; half a pound of white mustard- 
seed, and four table-spoonfuls of brown sugar. 
The spices must all be ground, mix them to- 
gether with the sliced tomatoes and onions, cov- 
er with vinegar in a preserving kettle, and boil 
three hours. 

Green Tomato sweet Pickle has been much ap- 
proved, It demands: tomatoes, 1 peck ; onions, 
1 dozen; brown sugar, 2 pounds; mustard-seed, 
halfa pound ; and 1 ounce each of allspice, cloves, 
ground pepper, and ground ginger. Slice the to- 
matoes and onions, add half a pint of salt, let 
stand twenty-four hours, drain well, put ina pre- 
serving kettle in layers alternate with the mixed 
spices, and boil slowly until clear. 

Universal Pickles, Chow-chows, or Picolillys 
are appetizers in which the mixture of vinegar and 
spices is more important than the green basis of 
vegetables, which, indeed, may embrace almost 
any kind of small and succulent vegetable, and 
even fruit. There are many recipes for. these, 
but the ones I give will be found all of them mod- 
erate in cost, easy of preparation, and adequate 
to the wants of any small family. 

Hot-pot.—Boil with six quarts of vinegar one 
pound of salt, one-fourth of a pound of cloves, 
the same of ginger; one ounce each of mace, 
cayenne pepper, white pepper, and long pepper ; 
two ounces of mustard-seed, and half a pound 
of eschalots. To this mixture in your jar add any 
kind of fruit or vegetables that may suit your 
fancy, from cauliflower to radish pods. The pro- 
portion of ingredients here is excellent, and im- 
parts a very fine flavor to the pickle. 

Yellow Pickle.—Take 1 pound grated horse- 
radish ; 2 pounds white mustard-seed ; 1 pound 
black mustard-seed; 2 ounces each of mace, 
nutmegs, cloves, allspice, and ground white pep- 
per; 4 ounces of turmeric; a large tea-cupful 
of ground mustard; 4 table-spoonfuls of celery- 
seed; 8 cloves of garlic; half a pound ground 
ginger, and 4 pounds brown sugar. These ingre- 
dients are to be put into a six-gallon jar, with 
four gallons of vinegar. Any kind of green 
vegetables may be added, after they have been 
first scalded, then dried in the sun for one or 
two days. This mixture can not be surpassed. 
A jar of it is very convenient in one’s pantry, as, 
during the whole vegetable and fruit season, some- 
thing may be continually contributed to its con- 
tents, until they are as various as the contents of 
a ‘‘grab bag” at a fair. 

Chow-chow.—Cut fine one large head of cab- 
bage, one dozen bull peppers, and one dozen 
white onions. Put these, with three roots of 
horse-radish, grated, into a kettle, cover with 
strong salt-water, boil till the cabbage is tender, 
and then drain through a hair sieve. Boil in 
three pints of vinegar half an ounce of turmeric, 
and one-fourth pound of white mustard-seed. 
Pour this hot over the vegetables. When cold, 
add a tea-cupful of salad oil, and the same quan- 
tity of mustard mixed as for the table. Cauli- 
flower may be advantageously substituted for the 
cabbage in this recipe, taking care to break up 
the cauliflower instead of cutting it. 

Sweet Pickles.—There are many recipes for 
making a sweet pickle of fruit, all of which are 
complicated and tedious. The following, which 
will answer equally for damsons, plums, cherries, 
apricots, and peaches, serves every purpose of a 
fine flavored, handsome pickle, of good keeping 
qualities, and Jhas the advantage of giving but 
little trouble: Prepare your fruit as for preserv- 
Ing, stoning it, and to seven pounds of fruit take 
three and one-half pounds clean brown sugar, 
one pint of vinegar, and one ounce each of cin- 
namon in sticks, sprig mace, and cloves. Put 
the fruit into a-jar, boil the vinegar and spices 
together, and pour it over the fruit, letting it 
stand for two days. Then pour the vinegar 
off again, put it on to boil, and when hot pour 
in the fruit and boil all together until they are 
clear and transparent. This does just as well as 
the repeated scaldings usually recommended. 

: eaches.—To pickle peaches, the simplest is 
the best way. Take the large Georgia peaches, 





wipe them with a coarse cloth, fill a jar with 
them, drop in a small handful of black peppers, 
cover all with vinegar, cold, and your pickle is 
made. 

Grapes.—Fill a jar with ripe grapes; to each 
gallon of fruit add one pound of white sugar. 
Cover with cold vinegar. 

Walnuts.—Take a peck of walnuts or butter- 
nuts, tender enough to be easily punctured by a 
pin; put them in a jar and pour over them a 
very strong brine, boiling hot. In a fortnight 
they will-have begun to brown considerably, 
when they should be taken out, drained, and 
laid in the sun until they turn black. Restore 
them to the clean jar, and, having boiled two 
gallons of vinegar with two ounces each of all- 
spice, cloves, and whole grains of black pepper, 
and a little mace, pour this spiced vinegar hot 
over them. After six months an excellent cat- 
sup may be made of this pickle, by mashing the 
walnuts (which have become soft), boiling them 
in the vinegar, and straining all through a sieve. 
This will keep many years, and is very fine for 
eating with fish. 

Catsup.—For ordinary purposes, the most use- 
ful catsup is that made from tomatoes. ‘There 
are many recipes, but most of them do not teach 
how to make a catsup that will resist the natural 
tendency of a watery vegetable like the tomato 
to ferment, sour, and grow mouldy. The fol- 
lowing recipe is for a Tomato Soy that is fine 
flavored, and will keep: Take one peck ripe to- 
matoes, free from dust, etc; eight table-spoon- 
fuls mixed mustard, four table-spoonfuls of salt, 
two table-spoonfuls of ground black pepper, one- 
half a table-spoonful of allspice, four pods red 
pepper; simmer the ingredients three hours, 
strain through a sieve, add one quart of vine- 
gar, simmer ten minutes longer; then pour it in 
small bottles, cork tightly, and keep in a cool 
place. 

Oysters. — Pickled oysters can scarcely be 
classed among pickles, since the vinegar is add- 
ed to preserve the oysters, not the oysters to 
preserve the vinegar. I subjoin the following, 
however, as an incomparable way of preparing 
the incomparable bivalve. It comes from the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, where the canvas- 
back duck, the soft crab, and the terrapin have 
their homes; where the salt-water is full of oys- 
ters, and there is salt-water at every man’s front- 
door: Take of oysters six quarts; salt, four 
table-spoonfuls; vinegar, half a pint; of black 
pepper, whole, allspice, and mace, each two 
table-spoonfuls; of cloves, two dozen, Drain 
all the liquor from the oysters, add the spices to 
it, boil fifteen minutes, skimming carefully, then 
put in the oysters and boil till they are done, 
which will be when they are nicely plumped. 








THE HONEY-MOON. 


rs will admit that they need any advice in 
the honey- moon; fewer still will take it. 
Most young persons think, ‘‘ Well, it ts hard if 
we may not be left to ourselves at such a season !” 
And yet, perhaps, if we took the experience of 
the many on this subject, they would admit that 
the honey-moon has been the time of all others 
when they have been least able to help them- 
selves, 

Is it too much to say that during those two 
months the happiness or the misery of two young 
lives is very nearly settled? Well, perhaps that 
is too much to say, for errors and misconceptions 
may be lived down, and habits may be formed or 
broken after the honey-moon, in the course of 
years. But still much is often decided, we will 
not say in the first few months, but even in the 
first few days. Little things are decided in little 
ways, and neither understands that ‘‘ it is the lit- 
tle rift within the lover’s lute” that has begun to 
show even on the first day. 

Patience, patience on both sides are needed— 
but especially on the man’s side, for he is the 
stronger vessel, and knows life. At the bottom 
of her heart his young wife wants to please him ; 
but she can not bear him out of her sight—he 
must account for every moment. His ways are 
incomprehensible. Why does he want to go out 
for ten minutes after dinner for a stroll? Why 
does he prefer spending an hour or two down 
stairs with an old friend at night to going up into 
the drawing-room? Why does he want to see 
the papers at the club, instead of going out after 
a hard day in the city for a little afternoon shop- 
ping? Man is a mystery to many a young girl 
for the first few months after marriage, She 
has not learned that a man’s interests are and 
must be various. How should she suppose that 
a husband had any other desires than to make 
money and dance attendance upon his wife? She 
has never cared for any thing but love and bonnets, 
She can not understand that dress, and even mat- 
rimony, are only episodes in a man’s life, although 
they compose the sum total of many a woman’s. 

We hear a good deal about incompatibility of 
temper—we believe very little in it. The sexes 
are almost indefinitely plastic. People quarrel 
more from errors of judgment than from any 
other cause. You can live with any body if you 
understand him, and you can manage any body 
if you know him, providing you mean well, have 
a decent heart, and are willing to be patient and 
to make some sacrifices for love. 

Newly married women are, no doubt, very 
trying sometimes to their husbands; but it is the 
fault more of their social training and the want 
of education than any thing else. Men should 
remember how much a girl has to learn, and 
how much, alas! most men have to unlearn, 
when they first begin the married life. We ven- 
ture to say that if all newly married couples were 
to make a contract not to quarrel for six months, 
they would seldom have any serious quarrels in 
after-life. 

You can get into the habit of living peaceably 
and happily, and that habit is quite as difficult 





to break as any habit we know of. Let there be 
no long poutings ; let there be no long, careless, 
indifferent fits. When a girl sulks, noblesse 
oblige, throw that nasty cigar away! now, Sir, 
go up and kiss her; if she still sulks, kiss her 
again—she won't be able to hold out long against 
that mode of attack, and five minutes after she 
will let you have your smoke, or go down to the 
club, or any thing else. 

If little storms arise—and they will arise—let 
them be brief. Don’t let us sleep over it, and 
wake up the next morning and cudgel our brains 
to remember who nagged last. This kind of 
thing is mean, it is ungenerous, and it is silly. 
But if there is a difference, let Annabel and 
Ralph both speak their minds; and let Annabel 
have a good cry, if that is her method of wind- 
ing up, and then a good hug; and let Ralph see 
that it be all made up before dinner, or before 
bedtime, or we can not be responsible for the 
consequences, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE time may come when “improvements in 
warfare” will mean something better and no- 
bler than the invention of new methods whereby 
the greatest possible number of men can be kill- 
ed in the shortest possible time. Pieces of cu- 
rious mechanism so constructed as to send hun- 
dreds of human beings into eternity every in- 
stant are wonderful evidences of genius; yet 
the mind dwells shudderingly on the wholesale 
slaughter of innocent victims, and longs for some 
“invention” in this enlightened age by which 
= quarrels can be settled without blood- 
she 
In the present European war much is said 
about the destructive effects of the mitrailleur. 
This weapon was invented a few years ago, but 
recently many improvements have been made in 
it. Those now in use in the French army con- 
sist merely of a series or cluster of rifle barrels 
fastened together, and so arranged that the whole 
charge can be fired either as a volley or in single 
shots. The fire is communicated by means of a 
percussion cap or fuse from one barrel to an- 
other. By the use of separate cartridge blocks 
the efficiency of the mitrailleur is greatly in- 
creased, inasmuch as the blocks can be reloaded 
by one party of gunners while others are dis- 
charging the gun. A horizontal motion can be 
given to it, so that the firing may run along the 
line of the enemy. A :nitrailleur consisting of 
thirty-seven guns can be drawn by two horses, 
and worked by one officer and five, or even three 
men. 





The doors of Dickens’s library at Gadshill are 
covered on the inside with imitation covers of 
odd imaginary works, christened in merry mo- 
ments by himself and kindred spirits: ‘‘ Catt’s 
Lives,”’ in ninevolumes; ‘Life of Zimmerman,”’ 
by himself; ‘‘ Catalogues of Statues to the Duke 
of Wellington,” 29large volumes; ‘‘The World,” 
one very thin 8vo.; * anging the Best Policy,” 
by our wise forefathers; “A Brief Autobiogra- 

hy,’ three large quartos ; ‘‘ Encyclopedia of 
<nowledge,” a skeleton duodecimo; “* A Peep 
at the Pyramids,” five volumes: ‘ Five Minutes 
in China,” four gigantic folios, etc. 





Virginia City, Nevada, is said to have an un- 
comfortable habit of sinking fifty feet or more, 
in certain quarters, without a moment’s warn- 
ing! Not long since one of the best groceries in 
the city was swallowed up by one of these sud- 
den ‘“‘cavings in.” What a charming place to 
live in! 

—_— 

The Grand Duchess of Baden has requested all 
the ladies who offer themselves as hospital 
nurses to come in plain dresses, with caps, and 
without curls and chignons, 





Official stenographers are now employed in 
various courts of this city at yearly salaries of 
from two to three thousand dollars. For the 
past ten or twelve years the demand for skill- 
ful stenographers has been steadily increasing. 
Newspapers employ many, but judges and law- 
yers also require their services. Quickness of 
thought and touch are the chief requisites in this 
business, in addition to a fair knowledge of En- 
glish composition, and a legible handwriting. It 
would seem that this profession was peculiarly 
adapted to the capabilities of women, and free 
from many of the objections urged against oth- 
er pursuits. The system of “short-hand” has 
been greatly improved and simplified during the 
past few years, so that a few months’ preparation 
will, in general, sufficiently fit an earnest student 
for successful, paying practice. 


Lake Winnipesaukee, Winnepiseogee, Winne- 
pesauke, or whatever orthography may be pre- 
ferred—for it is said there are forty different 
ways of spelling the name—is also called the lake 
of three hundred and sixty-five islands. There 
are, however, several other lakes in the world 
that claim a similar number. So it is really just 
as well that Lake W. actually contains but two 
hundred and seventy-four. Long Island is the 
name of the largest, and on it are twenty farms, 


Some enterprising individuals in this city, in- 
duced by the high price of ice, have commenced 
making artificial ice, on the French plan. It is 
said they can make ice for two dollars a ton, and 
that the machine used will work uninterruptedly 
for twenty-four hours, and produce a ton of ice 
every hour. 





The special correspondent of the Zvening Mail, 
writing from San Francisco, remarks that the 
very first thing which strikes a stranger in his 
first visit to that city is the Chinese element. In 
the public street ie meets these curious people 
walking hurriedly along, each with a bamboo 
pole slung across his shoulder, from each end 
of which is always suspended a basket or hamper 
containing every thing imaginable. Ifa China- 
man has to carry a pound of rice from one cor- 
ner to another, he puts it in a bushel basket, 
and slings it across his shoulder by the inevita- 
ble bamboo pole. They walk hurriedly, mind 
their own business, and seem only to be intent 
on that. Dressed in short blue silk or cloth 
sack, blue pants, the heavy-soled, turned - up 
Chinese shoes, and little round cap like a fez, 
with their long tails hanging behind them, they 





are most picturesque. Qecasionally, too, you 
meet a Chinese woman, clad like the men, but 
having her head bare to display the mass of 
glossy, greasy black hair adorned with orna- 
ments. ‘‘Chinatown,” as the Chinese quarter 
of the city is called, is exclusively occupied by 
this nationality, and its streets swarm with them 
like bees about a hive. Although it is acknowl- 
edged even in San Francisco that the Chinese 
make the best servants in the world, the feeling 
among the laboring-classes is so intense against 
them that any attempt to introduce them gen- 
erally as house-servants would probably cause 
considerable dissension. 





The Paris correspondent of the London Times 
considers it impossible for Paris to endure a 
siege. ‘‘Itis ridiculous,” he says, “to suppose 
that Paris will ever stand a siege. To say no- 
thing of the impossibility of provisioning it for 
any Tength of time (how are stores to be laid in 
for two millions of people when it took so long 
to collect supplies for an army of 300,000 men ?), 
how long do you suppose the Parisians would 
endure a siege? As soon as the enemy got near 
enough to throw shells into the city there would 
be a panic and a clamor for surrender, and if the 
authorities resisted, a revolution would certainly 
ensue. 





Under the new English law relating to the 
property of married women, which has very re- 
cently come into operation, the earnings of mar- 
ried women are to be declared their own proper- 
ty, and deposits in savings-banks as their sepa- 
rate property. Personal and freehold property 
coming to a married woman to be her own. In 
any question between husband and wife as to 
property under this act, the Court of Chancery 
or County Court is to settle the matter. A mar- 
ried woman may effect a policy ef insurance on 
her own life, or that of her husband for her 
separate use, and a husband may insure his life 
for the benefit of his wife, or his wife and chil- 
dren. Husbands are not to be liable*for the 
debts of their wives before marriage; and, if the 
wives have separate property, they can be sued. 
Married women having separate property are to 
be liable to parishes when their husbands o: 
children become chargeable. 





Althougl September is really amore attractive 
month in the country than either July or August, 
yet the decrees of fashion must be heeded by 
fashionables, and the return tide of summer 
travel has commenced. Those who enjoy na- 
ture, and don’t enjoy crowds, will remain at 
some of the popular resorts a little longer. 





The following story comes of our recent hot 
weather: ‘‘ A couple of egg merchants at Inde- 
pendence, Iowa, last week, unintentionally be- 
came poulterers onalarge scale. The porter sud- 
denly heard a noise in the store-room, where 
there were 60,000 dozen of eggs packed away, 
preparatory to being shipped east, and, on going 
to see what was the matter, found 720,000 chick- 
ens running about the floor. They had been 
hatched by the heat.” 





The ambulances used by the French Société 
de Secours are well arranged. Each wagon con- 
tains beds for two men, as well as a portable lit- 
ter, so supported as to save the sufferer from the 
jolts and shaking, either while it is being car- 
ried in the field or when suspended in the ante- 
rior of ambulance wagon. Each mattress is pro- 
vided with a pillow, which can be raised or low- 
ered at will, and beneath which is a store of linen 
lint, and all other things necessary to the mis- 
erable work. A small barrel of water, to secure 
the alleviation of that first and fiercest want of 
the wounded man, is carried in every wagon, 





The manufacture of artificial pearls is now 
chiefly carried on in Rome, Venice, and Paris. 
So perfect are the French imitation pearls that 
it is difficult even for a practiced eye to distin- 
guish the true from the false. There are two 
classes manufactured—the ordinary and the 
Oriental—the difference consisting in the kind 
of glass used, and the final finish required. The 
secret of the composition of the glass used for 
Oriental pearls, due to the researches of the 
chemist Pierrelot, who died many years ago, 
now belongs to the house of M. Valez. Pearls 
are filled with a paste composed of the scales of 
atiny fish called bleak, which is said to have been 
discovered by a Parisian chaplet-maker in 1686. 
This paste is dextrously blown into each pearl, 
after it has received an internal layer of colorless 
glue. If colored pearls are desired, the paste is 
colored. 





Shall we hear Nilsson’s rendering of Mignon 
during her stay among us? In this she seems to 
have achieved her special triumph. The London 
Orchestra says: ‘* Nilsson’s Mignon is one of 
the gentlest, most beautiful, and most truly 
poetical creations of our time. To say that 
she looks the Mignon of Ary Scheffer would 
be to give her less than half her due. She is 
the Mignon of Gvethe’s ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ 
which is paying her a far higher compliment. 
A column might be taken up in describing the 
fine and subtle touches which prove how deeply 
she has studied the character, how perfectly she 
has succeeded in making herself identical with 
it in the minds of those who know the Mignon 
of the poet and who witnessed her impersona- 
tion.” 





Additional postal facilities are about to be af- 
forded to the London public in the transmission 
of newspapers and other printed matter, samples 
and post cards, at reduced rates of postage. The 
Post-Office Department, in view of the increase 
of business thus to be expected, calls the atten- 
tion of the public to the help which, at little 
cost, they can afford to the department, and to 
the advantage they may gain in the way of in- 
creased rapidity in the delivery of letters by the 
general adoption of street-door letter-boxes. In 
many localities already these boxes are extensive- 
ly used; and householders are desired, if possi- 
ble, to affix suitable boxes to their residences. 





An eloquent orator proposes to “grasp a ray 
of light from the great orb of day, spin it into 
threads of gold, and with them weave a shroud 
in which to wrap the whirlwind which dies upon 
the bosom of our Western prairies.”” On hear- 
ing this, some unpoetie individual suggested 
that there was danger the machinery would 
break before the fabric was through the loom. 
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Tux two pointed ends of 
this bow are made of 
black silk lace, and are edged 
with black silk lace an inch 
and three-fifths wide. Cut 
of the lace two pieces from 
Fig. 81 of the Supplement, 
but, excepting at the upper 
ends, cut them an inch and 
three-fifths smaller than the 
pattern all around the edges. 
Join the. lace with them by 
means of a whipped seam, 
gathering it at the under 
ends so that it does not 
draw ; lay the upper end of 
each part in a pleat, bring- 
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Dress witH HEART-SHAPED Basque.—FRront. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 65-68. 


ing X on @; sew them on a small, round, stiff lace foundation, and 


cover this with a rosette made of gathered lace an inch wide. 


Ecru Organdy Garden Hat. 
See illustration on page 617. 


Tus garden hat is remarkable for the novelty of its shape and the 


cheapness of the material. It is easily made. 


The trimming consists 


of pinked ruches two inches wide and a pinked rosette with ends of 


écru organdy. For the crown 
cut a piece of the material 
lined with stiff lace eleven 
inches and three-fifths in di- 
ameter. Lay the double ma- 
terial of this part in pleats at 
regular intervals at the outer 
edges, where they are four- 
fifths of an inch wide; when 
completed, this piece meas- 
ures twenty inches and two- 
fifths along the pleated edge. 
For the brim of the hat cut 
a straight piece forty-three 
inches and a fifth long and 
eight ‘inches and four-fifths 
wide; sew the ends together 
and double it half its width. 


























Rig. 1.—Dress with Hicgh Waist AnD RucHE TRImMING.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, II., Figs. 7-9. 


Between the double material of. this piece sew a piece of 
bonnet wire thirty-nine inches and a fifth long a quarter of 
an inch fromthe outer-edges, and fasten the ends carefully. 
An inch and three-fifths from this sew in another piece of 
wire twenty-nine inchés and three-fifths long, and an inch and 
three-fifths above this a piece twenty inches and two-fifths long. 
By means of these wires the rim is gathered. Join the rim 
with the hat at the under side, trim the hat with the ruches 
and tie rosette, furnish tue inside with a narrow lining, and 
sew on pinked strings of the material. The hat may be 
made of white organdy or Swiss muslin, and the rim lined 


with colored Swiss muslin. 





DOING NOTHING. 


[- there is any art which most people fancy they possess, 
it is the art of doing nothing. It is an art in which most 
of us dabble from time to time, and to a greater or less ex- 
tent, and which we all profess to wish we could practice more 
frequently and more a Of every ten educated 
men five will probably say that they believe themselves to be 
masters of this art, 
while the remain- 
ing five will say 
that it is not an art 
at all, but comes 
by nature. But 
each of these hy- 
potheses is worth 
considering. 

When a man 
says that he pos- 
sesses the art of 
doing nothing by 
nature, it matters 
little whether he 
means that he pos- 
sesses that power 
without practice, 
and before he has 
begun to live in 
the world, or only 
that he acquires it 
easily, and very 
soon after his 
birth. The divi- - 
. sion of powersinto 
* those which come 
- by. nature and 
S those which come 
' by use is one 
which we find 
commonly recog- 
nized, and which 
it would be very 
inconvenient to 
abolish. It is cer- 
tainly convenient 
to be able to say 
that puppies swim 
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Brack Tutte anp Lace Cravat Bow. 
For pattern .see Supplement, No. XVII., Fig. 81. 


by nature, and children do not; that man sucks by nature, 
It requires, happily, no very mi- 
nute acquaintance with babyhood to be able to see that even 
in the earliest stages of his existence man finds great difficulty 


but smokes tobacco by use. 


in doing nothing. 
Nor is it a habit 
which is acquired 
at an early period 
of his childhood. 
Without going the 
length of the fa- 
miliar poet, who 
: considered it so 

S$ impossible that 
children should be 
‘> doing nothing that 
\ he brought in the 
> devil himself as 
the grand purvey- 
or of labor to those 
of them who are 
otherwise unem- 
‘ ployed, we may 
AN \\\ at least safely de- 
\S clare that all chil- 
ass dren find it very 
ASS difficult and very 
disagreeable to do 
nothing. Who 
ever heard of 
healthy children 
who really liked 
doing nothing ?— 
who liked it, for 
example, as they 
liked eating cher- 
ry-tart, or sitting 
up late at night, 
or hearing a ghost- 
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story, or making hay in 
the best drawing-room ? 
Even if his earliest no- 
tions of Paradise were 
not derived from _pic- 
tures of Adam and Eve 
walking about and hack- 
ing at shrubs with wood- 
en sickles, and his ear- 
liest notions of heaven 
from representations of 
saints singing and an- 
gels playing on the oboe. 
or Welsh harp, could 
any child imagine a 
state of bliss in which 
he had nothing what- 
ever todo? Would any 
mother, whose child put 
to her the ordinary 
question, ‘*Mamma, 



















Dress WITH SQUARE-NECKED BASQuE. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 69-72. 


what do good people do when they get to heaven ?” venture to say, 
** Nothing at all?” 

As to grown-up people—the educated men of whom we wera 
just now speaking—the experience of the past summer may, per- 
haps, have convinced some who thought themselves very proficient 
in the art of doing nothing that they have much to learn. If satis- 
factory statistics could be obtained on such a subject, it would be 
interesting to know how many of those good people who, all through 
the May, June, and 
July of every year, 
look forward to en- 
joying their annual 
holiday in August 
or September, do 
really when the time 
comes realize any 

























enjoyment. 
The real truth, of 
course, is — para- 


doxical as it may 
seem to a superficial 
observer—that “no- 
thing” must be as- 
signed to the long 
category of things 
which it is difficult 
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Fig. 2.—Dress with Hic Walst anp RucHEe Trimminc.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 7-9. 
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to do well. Nothing, like every thing, is hard to do well.- To do no- 
thing, as to do any thing, in an unsatisfactory, inartistic manner is not 
difficult. But really to be successfully happy in doing nothing is just as 
difficult as to be successful in doing something. We are creatures of 
habit in this, as in all other respects. We require early initiation and 
constantly repeated practice at brief but regular intervals to enable us to 
do nothing well. As Piquille says to Don André, ‘‘ Pour ces choses-la, 
il faut avoir été pris tout petit.” ‘The great thing is to be early initiated 
in the art. In this respect doing nothing is like swimming, or speaking 
a foreign language. Those who learn it young require only a very little 
practice at regular intervals to enable them to keep it up; whereas those 
who put off acquiring this most essential of accomplishments till years of 
continuous occupation have stiffened them and made them the slaves of 
routine may eventu- 
ally find that, while 
they have lost the ca- 
pacity for doing any 
thing, they have not 
lost the appetite for 
something to do. It 
is not a pleasant spec- 
tacle to see a states- 
man, a bishop, or a 
judge, or, even in 
humbler spheres, a 
lawyer or a school- 
master, holding on to 
office and to business 
after the’power to fill 
that office and dis- 
charge that business 
well has departed. 
Yet one of the com- 
monest excuses that 
one hears for thus 
marring the close of 
a well-spent life is, 
that the man must 
have something to do, 
that he has been so 
accustomed to work 
that to have no reg- 
ular occupation would 
make him miserable 
or kill him. And no 


Ecru Fourarp 
Biovust Waist 
with Lace TRIMMING. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 10-12. % 





city? It would seem so. 
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Swiss Mustix 
Biovusr Waist 
witH Lack AND 
Emsproiprry. 
For pattern and de- 


— see Sup- 
plement, No. III., Figs. 10-12. 


Back oF HEART-SHAPED Basque.—[See Page 616. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 65-68. 












Paulus, a stingy but ostentatious friend of 
Martial’s, gave the poet a gold phiala—which seems to have been a 
shallow bowl—of such thin material that it was scarcely more than 
gold-leaf. Martial wrote thereon some pleasant verses, comparing the 
tawdry gift to the lightest things his gay fancy could conjure up: 
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is welcome to use—appears to have been introduced by German bar. 


bers with intent to redden the hair of the Roman maidens. 

The toilette of a girl of the period was no trifling matter in those 
days. The cosmete, or lady’s-maids, had often a hard time of it. They 
were slaves, and their dissatisfied mistress thought nothing of ordering 
them to be flogged if she were out of temper or her hair out of curl—if, in 
fact, any of the delicate processes of adornment went wrong. ‘To take 
the law into her own hand seems to have been “ bad form” on the 
lady’s part. At least Martial rebukes Lalage, who, because one of her 
tresses was out of place, beat her waiting-maid with the steel mirror that 
revealed the mistake. Some of the useful or elegant trifles which the 
toilette required are casually named in Marttial’s Apophoreta—a word 
which indicates a pleasant custom of Rome. Men who gave dinners 
during the Saturnalia were wont to place by each guest an elegant 
present, and Martial 
has written some two 
hundred couplets to 
serve as mottoes for 
such gifts. Now here 
is a new idea for gen- 
tlemen who like social 
distinction. Let them 
at their great dinners 
put beside each guest 
some exquisite trifle 
suited to his or her 
idiosynerasy, and let 
them employ an epi- 
grammatist of the 
first force to furnish 


Thereby will they both 
delight their friends 
(the ladies most of 
all) and encourage lit- 
erature. What more 
charming welcome for 
a lady at a dinner-ta- 
ble than a silken zone, 
with some such legend 
as Waller's : 

“Give me but what this 
ribbon bound, 
Take all the rest the 

sun goes round ?” 





EMBROIDERED 
Ecru Poncer 
Briovuse Waist. 
For pattern, design, 
and description see 
—- No. IV., 
igs. 13 and 14. 


appropriate rhymes. , 
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“Thicker the chalk old ladies’ faces crave, 
d thicker swells the bubble on the wave; 
More dense the magical Batavian foam 
Which dyes the tresses of the girls of Rome.” 








Ecru Organpy Garpen Har, 


doubt the excuse has much force in the case of a man who 
throughout his life has never studied how to do nothing. 
Tf our readers will reckon up the number of old men they 
have known who, having retired from business, are still 
able really to enjoy life, they will not find many. Those 
who have the good fortune to know such old 
men will agree that society has no more charm- 
ing or more valuable element. ‘To talk of 
‘* dying in harness” is plausible; but those who 
plan to end their lives thus ought also to pray 
for no decadence of vigor. To consider toil 
an end in itself is a piece of shallow modern 
philosophy. Old age can never really wear its 
crown of glory with true grace unless it has 
mastered betimes the difficult art of doing 
nothing. 





THE ROMAN GIRL OF THE 
PERIOD. 


S° expensive were the girls of Rome 
that Julius Cesar was induced to 
offer: premiums in encouragement of 
marriage. _ He ellowed married women 
to dress more superbly than the unmar- 
ried, and to drive in costlier carriages ; 
and he relieved of various taxes the 
married man who was father of three 
children.’ The distinction of dress was 
gradually obliterated under the em- 
perors ; but the privileges of the natorum 
genitor trium seems rather to have in- 
creased, since he had a right to the best 
seats at the public games, and was more 
readily admitted to official positions. 
Shall we come to this sort of thing in 
America? Will there ever be a time 
when the father of three children will 
have his income tax reduced, and a gra- 
tuitous stall at the Opera, and get first 
choice of a sinecure, from the office of 
Secretary of State downward ? ’ 
Were there professors of the art of 
making girls “beautiful forever” in that 



















This same spuma Batava—a name which any advertising hair-dresser 























Cravat Bow. 


EMBROIDERED CASHMERE TUNIC AND Sack.—FRontT AND Back.—[See Page 613.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-6. 


Emsrowerep Ecru Foutarp 





GurpurE Lack Breakrast Cap. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI., 
‘igs. 79 and 80, 


Other articles of feminine apparel on which we find 

epigrams are a corset, a tucker, and an apron—curious 
: presents, it may be thought; but customs vary 
in different ages and with different races of men. 
However, the gifts for the toilette are not at all 
out of date. ‘To one lady a golden hair-pin ; to 
another a comb of box-woed; to a third poma- 
tum, warranted to turn the darkest hair to the 
envied color of the Teutonic slaves. The ladies 
of Rome were not content with their wonderful 
dark tresses; nothing would satisfy them but to 
imitate the light locks of the blue-eyed girls whom 
they bought in the slave-market. So, in the first 
century of the Christian era, our ancestresses set 
the fashion in Rome. Other apophoreta for the 
toilette were tooth-powder, myrobalanum, and a 
lomentum or wash (by some translators 
given as bean-flower), to smoothe a 
wrinkled skin. Seeing that wrinkles are 
not unknown in these days, it might be 
worth inquiry whether bean-flower has 
any decorrugative effect. 

The mania for an appearance of abun- 
dant hair, which has attacked the mod- 
ern female world, seems not to have pre- 
vailed in Rome. In this city false hair 
is rather the rule than the exception: 
it takes the form of chignons, braids, 
plaits, and what not. ‘The female head, 
which is really a pretty thing when you 
can see its shape, is deformed by accre- 
tions and agglomerations. How long 
this absurdity of fashion will last we can 
not guess, for fashion is a strange thing, 
and does not change any the faster, but, 
indeed, sometimes lasts the longer, by 
reason of being ugly and offensive. , Fash- 
ion is the most irresistible of all forces ; 
it is stronger than even religion. It is 
also the most unaccountable of all forces. 
You can seldom trace its origin; you 
can never calculate its duration. Inas- 
much as fashion ought to be the appli- 
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cation of art to social life, it would doubtless be 
an excellent thing if peopie of artistic capacity 
would condescend to ‘lead the fashion.” ‘This 
has been done by a man—Count D’Orsay. We 
do not know that any woman of the true type has 
ever attempted it. If only a lady, who united 
high birth and intellect and a cultivated taste for 
thebeautiful, would take this matter inhand, what 
a multitude of monstrosities we might be spared! 
Wise, in our belief, are those artists of dress 
who seek to imitate natural forms. Leaves and 
flowers, and even fruit, are delightful as the dec- 
orations of beauty. Even birds and butterflies 
have been appropriately pressed into the service. 
A bird of paradise or a purple emperor adds to 
the fairy grace of a bonnet. Let the lady who 
is blue mount Athene’s owl, and the gossip adorn 
herself with a magpie. Roman ladies were ahead 
of our American girls: ‘‘ Gelidum collo nectit Gla- 
cilla draconem,” says Martial. Yes, Glacilla wore 
around her beautiful neck a cold serpent; nor 
was she alone in this habit. Seneca, Lucian, 
Pliny, bear witness that the girls of Rome wore 
living snakes around their necks, and cherished 
them in their bosoms. ‘They seem to have found 
them pleasantly cool. Will any modern girl of 
the period set this fashion in midsummer? Pleas- 
ant for the eager lover to approach within oscu- 
lating distance, and to find the glassy eyes of a 
snake fixed on him, its forked tongue quivering 
‘near him! ‘This kind of partnership between 
Eve and her tempter is not altogether desiraole, 





A SEA SONG. 
By ALICE CARY. 


Nor far nor near grew shrub nor tree, 
The bare hills stood up bleak behind, 
And in between the marsh weeds gra: 
Some tawny-colored sand-drift lay, 
Opening a pathway to the sea, 

The which I took to please my mind. 


In full sight of the open seas 

A patch of flowers I chanced to find, 
As if the May, being thereabout, 

Had from her apron spilled them out; 
And there I lay and took my ease, 
And made a song to please my mind. 


Sweet bed! if you should live full long, 

A sweeter you will never find— 

Some flowers were red, and some were white; 
And in their low and tender light 

I meditated on my song, 

Fitting the words to please my mind. 


Some sea-waves on the sands upthrown, 
And left there by the wanton wind, 
With lips all curled in homesick pain 
For the old mother’s arms again, 
Moved me, and to their piteous moan 

I set the tune to please my mind. 


But now I would in very truth 

The flowers I had not chanced to find, 
Nor lain their speckled leaves along, 

Nor set to that sad tune my song; 

For that which pleased my careless youth 
It faileth now to please my mind. 


And this thing I do know for true, 
A truer you will never find, 

No false step e’er so lightly rung 
But that some echo giving tongue 
Did like a hound all steps pursue, 
Until the world was left behind. 





JEALOUSY. 

HERE are two sorts of jealousy—the passion 

and the habit. There is the jealousy which, 
by the common consent of poets and dramatists, 
changes the hue of its victim by gnawing at his 
vitals ; and there is the jealousy which, affecting 
neither circulation, digestion, nor bile, indicates 
its presence solely by a certain rigidity of out- 
line. Perhaps there is no vice more respectable 
than this latter form of jealousy, which is a qual- 
ity wholly independent of passion, and acting in 
cold blood. ‘The jealous nature does not need a 
lover or a mistress to exercise itself upon ; it rises 
out of a certain combination of qualities—an ex- 
aggerated idea of one’s own claims, a craving for 
their recognition by others, and not the best tem- 
per in the world. Many proud and conceited 
persons, fed by illusions, are sufficient to them- 
selves, at least are not more dependent than their 
neighbors on the popular voice. These are not 
jealous; but where self-approval and apprecia- 
tion are not enough, are scarcely realized or rec- 
ognized as a good apart from the consent of oth- 
ers, there are engendered the suspicion, acerbity, 
and quarrel with the individual or society which 
we call jealousy. To this we are disposed to 
think the two extremes of society are most lia- 
ble; they at least exhibit its characteristics in the 
strongest and most unmitigated forms. It is most 
conspicuous in those who are at the top, but hold 
their place there only by sufferance, and in the 
obscure who would be lost in the crowd and for- 
gotten, but for the vigor of their self-esteem, set- 
ting itself on a pedestal before which all their 
little world must bow. 

The tendency of men and women to jealousy 
is probably about equal, though we detect it most 
easily in the woman who lives surrounded by her 
interests, and in daily contact with those who in- 
terfere, as she supposes, with her influence or su- 
premacy. Every one knows when one sister is 
jealous of another; but brother may be jealous 
of brother, and the fact may never tell in his ha- 
bitual. manner. A man may be keenly jealous 
of another who never crosses his actual material 
path, and whose name rarely crosses his lips. In 
the case alike of men and womer we doubt not 
that the rule holds good, never to force praise 0i 
others upon people whose temper is un'nown to 
you. Experience shows that such praise is apt 
to jar on some hidden string, and does your friend 
little service. Jealous natures see few people 
at their best; there is always a drawback in 
the confidence reposed in them; they crave for 
more than they get, and know and suffer under 
their failure, even while hiding it to themselves. 
Hence the jealous nature constantly misses the 
best in another, which, like the best wine, flows 
without pressing. You can not extort friend- 
ship, says Sydney Smith, with a cocked pistol. 
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The feeling that you a: ou. *ct to extravagant 
demands makes interc ur. +d ficult; and while 
jealousy prides itself c - the ~:cess of hypothet- 
ical sacrifices for those ,,.:ia it values, the ob- 
jects of this moody regard would exchange it 
gladly for a little frank and cheerful complai- 
sance. 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Harper & BroTuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. 
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CHAPTER LY. 
BETTING A TRAP. 


GUALTIER was true to his word. On the even- 
ing of the day when he had that interview with 
Hilda he left the hotel, and Lausanne also, and 
set out for England. On the way he had much 
to think of, and his thoughts were not at all 
pleasant. This frenzy of Hilda’s had taken him 
by complete surprise, and her utter recklessness 
of life, or all the things most desirable in life, 
were things on which he had never counted. 
Her dark resolve also which she had announced 
to him, the coolness with which she listened to 
his menaces, and the svern way in which she 
turned on him with menaces of her own, showed 
him plainly that, for the present at least, she was 


’ beyond his reach, and nothing which he might 


do could in any way affect her. Only one thing 
gave him hope, and that was the utter madness 
and impossibility of her design. He did not 
know what might have passed between her and 
Lord Chetwynde before, but he conjectured that 
she had been treated with insult great enough to 
inspire her with a thirst for vengeance. He now 
hoped that Lord Chetwynde, if he did recover, 
would regard her as before. He was not a man 
to change; his mind had been deeply imbit- 
tered against the woman whom he believed his 
wife, and recovery of sense would not lessen that 
bitterness. So Gualtier thought, and tried to 
believe, yet in his thoughts he also considered 
the possibility of a reconciliation, And, if such 
a thing could take place, then his mind was fully 
made up what to do. He would trample out all 
feelings of tenderness, and sacrifice love to full 
and complete vengeance. That reconciliation 
should be made short-lived, and should end in 
utter ruin to Hilda, even if he himself descend- 
ed into the same abyss with her. 

Thoughts like these occupied his mind until 
he reached London. Then he drove to the 
Strand Hotel, and took two front-rooms on the 
second story looking out upon the street, com- 
manding a view of the dense crowd that always 
went thronging by. 

Here, on the evening of his arrival, his thoughts 
turned to his old lodging-house, and to those nu- 
merous articles of value which he had left there. 
He had once made up his mind to let them go, 
and never seek to regain possession of them. 
He was conscious that to do so would be to en- 
danger his safety, and perhaps to put a watch- 
ful pursuer once more on his track. Yet there 
was something in the thought which was attract- 
ive. Those articles were of great intrinsic value, 
and some of them were precious souvenirs, of 
little worth to any one else, yet to him beyond 
price. Would it not be worth while to make an 
effort at least to regain possession of them? If 
it could be done, it would represent so much 
money at the least, and that was a thing which 
it was needful for hira to consider. And, in any 
case, those mementoes of the past were suffi- 
ciently valuable to call for some effort and some 
risk. The more he thought of this, the more re- 
sistless became the temptation to make this effort 
and run this risk. 

And what danger was there? What was the 
risk, and what was there to fear? Only one per- 
son was in existence from whom any danger 
could possibly be apprehended. That one was 
Black Bill, who had tracked him to London, 
and afterward watched at his lodgings, and whom 
he had feared so much that for his sake, and for 
his alone, he had given up every thing. And 
now the question that arose was this, did Black 
Bill really require so much precaution, and so 
great a sacrifice? It was not likely that Black 
Bill could have given any information to the 
police; that would have been too dangerous to 
himself. Besides, if the police had heard of 
such a story, they would have given some sign. 
In England every thing is known, and the police 
are forced to work openly. ‘Their detective sys- 
tem is a clumsy one compared with the vast sys- 
tem of secrecy carried on on the Continent. Had 
they found out any thing whatever about so im- 
portant a case as this, some kind of notice or oth- 
er would have appeared in the papers. Gualtier 
had never ceased to watch for some such notice, 
but had never found one. So, with such opin- 
ions about the English police, he naturally con- 
cluded that they knew nothing about him. 

It was therefore Black Bill, and. Black Bill 
only, against whom he had to guard. As for 
him it was indeed possible, he thought, that he 
was still watching, but hardly probable. He was 
not in a position to spend so many months in 
idle watching, nor was he able to employ a con- 
federate. Still less was it possible for such a 
man t¢ win the landlord over to his side, and 
thus get his assistance. The more he thought 
or these things the more useless did it seem to 
entertain any further fear, and the more irre- 
sistible did his desire become to regain posses- 
sion of those articles, which to him were of so 
much value. Under such circumstances, he 
finally resolved to make an effort. 

Yet, so cautious was he by nature, so wary 
and vigilant, and so accustomed to be on his 





guard, that in this case he determined to run no 
risk by any exposure of his person to observa- 
tion. He therefore deliberated carefully about 
various modes by which he could apply to the 
landlord. At first he thought of a disguise; but 
finally rejected this idea, thinking that, if Black 
Bill were really watching, he would expect some 
kind of a disguise. At last he decided that it 
would be safest to find some kind of a messen- 
ger, and send him, after instructing him what to 
ask for and what to say. 

With this resolve he took a walk out on the 
Strand on the following morning, looking care- 
fully at the faces of the great multitude which 
thronged the street, and trying to find some one 
who might be suited to his purpose. In that 
crowd there were many who would have gladly 
undertaken his business if he had asked them, 
but Gualtier had made up his mind as to the 
kind of messenger which would be best suited to 
him, and was unwilling to take any other. 

Among the multitude which London holds 
almost any type of man can be found, if one looks 
longenough. The one which Gualtier wished is 
a common kind there, and he did not have a long 
search. A street boy, sharp, quick-witted, nim- 
ble, cunning—that was what he wanted, and that 
was what he found, after regarding many differ- 
ent specimens of that tribe and rejecting them. 
The boy whom he selected was somewhat less 
ragged than his companions, with a demure face, 
which, however, to his scrutinizing eyes, did not 
conceal the precocious maturity of mind and fer- 
tility of resource which lay beneath. A few 
words sufficed to explain his wish, and the boy 
eagerly accepted the task. Gualtier then took 
him to acheap clothing store, and had him dressed 
in clothes. which gave him the appearance of 
being the son of some small tradesman. After 
this he took him to his room in the hotel, and 
carefully instructed him in the part that he was 
to perform. The boy’s wits were quickened by 
London life; the promise of a handsome reward 
quickened them still more, and at length, after 
a final questioning, in which he did his part to 
satisfaction, Gualtier gave him the address of 
the lodging-house. 

‘*T am going west,” said he; ‘I will be back 
before eight o’clock. You must come at eight 
exactly.” 

‘Yes ’r,” said the boy. 

‘Very well. .Now go.” And the boy, with 
a bob of his head, took his departure. 

The boy went off, and at length reached the 
place which Gualtier had indicated. He rang at 
the door. : 

A servant came. 

**Ts this Mr. Gillis’s?” 

“res.” 

“Ts he in?” 

“Do you want to see him?” 

“Ves.” 

** What for?” 

‘* Particular business.” 

**Come in,” said the servant, and the boy en- 
tered the hall and waited. In a few moments 
Mr. Gillis made his appearance. He regarded 
the boy carefully from head to foot. 

** Come into the parlor,” said he, leading the 
way into aroom on the right. The boy followed, 
and Mr. Gillis shut the door. 

‘* Well,” said he, seating himself, ‘‘ what is it 
that vou want of me ?” 

‘*My father,” said the boy, ‘‘is a grocer in 
Blackwall. He got a letter this morning from 
a friend of his who stopped here some time back. 
He had to go to America of a sudden and left 
his things, and wants to get ’em.” 

** Ah!” said Mr. Gillis. ‘*‘ What is the name 
of the lodger ?” 

‘¢Mr. Brown,” said the boy. 

** Brown ?” said Mr. Gillis. ‘* Yes, there was 
such a lodger, I think; but I don’t know about 
his things. You wait here a moment till I go 
and ask Mrs. Gillis.” 

Saying this Mr. Gillis left the room. After 
about fifteen or twenty minutes he returned. 

‘*Well, my boy,” said he, ‘‘there are some 
things of Mr. Brown’s here yet, I believe; and 
you have come for them? Have you a wagon?” 

““No. I only come to see if they were here, 
and to get your bill.” 

‘* And your father is Mr. Brown’s friend ?” 

“Yea ®.”” 

“And Mr. Brown wrote to him ?” 

“Vesa.” 

‘* Well, you know I wouldn’t like to give up 
the things on an uncertainty. They are very 
valuable. I would require some order from 
your father.” 

‘eer. 

Mr. Gillis asked a number of questions of the 
boy, to which he responded without hesitation, 
and then left the room again, saying that he 
would go and make out Mr. Brown’s bill. 

He was gone a long time. The boy amused 
himself by staring at the things in the room, at the 
ornaments, and pictures, and began to think that 
Mr. Gillis was never coming back, when at last 
footsteps were heard in the hall, the door opened, 
and Mr. Gillis entered, followed by two other 
men. One of these men had the face of a prize- 
fighter, or a ticket-of-leave man, with abundance 
of black hair and beard ; his eyes were black and 
piercing, and his face was the same which has 
already been described as the face of Black Bill. 
But he was respectably dressed in black, he 
wore a beaver hat, and had lost something of his 
desperate air. The fact is, the police had taken 
Black Bill into their employ, and he was doing 
very well in his new occupation. The other was 
a sharp, wiry man, with a cunning face and a 
restless, fidgety manner. Both he and Black 


Bill looked carefully at the boy, and at length 
the sharp man spoke: 

** You young rascal, do you know who I am?” 

The boy started and looked aghast, terrified 
by such an address. 

** No, Sir,” he whimpered. 





‘¢ Well, I'm Thomas S. Davis, detective. Do 
you understand what that means ?” 

**Yes’r,” said the boy, whose self-possession 
completely vanished at so formidable an an- 
nouncement. 

‘““Come now, young fellow,” said Davis, 
**you’ve got to own up. Who are you?” 

“I’m the son of Mr. B. F. Baker, grocer, 
Blackwall,” said the boy, in a quick monotone, 

‘What street ?” 

** Queen Street, No. 17,” said the boy. 

“There ain’t no such street.” 

‘There is, ‘cos he lives there.” 

“You young rascal, don’t you suppose I 
know ?” 

** Well, I oughter know the place where I was 
bred and bornd,” said the boy. 

“You're a young scamp. You needn't try to 
come it over me, you know. Why, I know 
Blackwall by heart. ‘There isn’t such a street 
there. Who sent you here?” 

‘* Father.” 

‘* What for ?” 

“‘He got a letter from a man as used to stop 
here, askin’ of him to get his things away.” 

‘¢ What is the name of the man?” 

** Mr, Brown.” 

** Brown ?” 


*¢In Liverpool.” 

‘** How did he get there ?” 

‘* He’s just come back from America.” 

“See here, boy, you’ve got to own up,” said 
Davis, suddenly. ‘‘I’m a detective. We be- 
long to the police. So make a clean breast of it.” 

**Oh, Sir!” said the boy, in terror. 

‘*Never mind ‘Oh, Sir!’ but own up,” said 
Davis. ‘* You've got to do it.” 

**T ain’t got nothin’ to own up. I’m sureI 
don’t see why you're so hard on a poor cove as 
never did you no harm, nor nobody else.” 

And saying this the boy sniveled violently. 

‘*T s’pose your dear mamma dressed you up 
in your Sunday clothes to come here?” said the 
detective, sneeringly. 

‘*No, Sir,” said the boy, ‘‘she didn’t, ’cos 
she’s dead, she is.” 

‘*Why didn’t your father come himself?” 

*“’Cos he’s too busy in his shop.” 

“Did you ever hear the name of this Brown 
before to-day ?” 

‘* No, Sir, never as I knows on.” 

‘* But you said he is a friend of your father’s.” 

**So he is, Sir.” 

‘* And you never heard his name before ?” 

‘“ Never, Sir, in my life, Sir—not this Brown.” 

‘*Ts your father a religious man?” 

‘© A what, Sir?” 

“A religious man.” 

‘*T dunno, Sir.” 

**Does he go to church?” 

‘Oh, yes’r, to meetin’ on Sundays.” 

** What meeting ?” 

** Methodist, Sir.” 

** Where?” 

** At No. 13 King Street,” said the boy, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. 

“You young jackass,” said Davis. ‘* No. 18 
King Street, and all the numbers near it in 
Blackwall, are warehouses—what’s the use of 
trying to humbug me?” 

‘* Who’s a-tryin’ to humbug you?” whimpered 
the boy. ‘‘I don’t remember the numbers. It’s 
somewhere in King Street. I never go myself.” 

**You don’t, don’t you?” 

**No, Sir.” 

““Now, see here, my boy,” said Davis, stern: 
ly, ‘I know you. You can’t come it over me. 
You've got into a nice mess, you have. You've 
got mixed in with a conspiracy, and the law’s 
goin’ to take hold of you at once unless you 
make a clean breast of it.” 

“Oh Lord!” cried the boy. 
What am I a-doin’ of ?” 

** Nonsense, you young rascal! 
now, and answer me. 
about this Brown ?” 

‘*No, Sir. Father sent me.” 

‘* Well, then, let me tell you the police are 
after him. He’s afraid to come here, and sent 
you. Don’t you go and get mixed up with him. 
If you do, it ’ll be worse for you. This Brown 
is the biggest villain in the kingdom, and any 
man that catches him ’ll make his blessed for- 


“Stop that. 


Listen to me 
Do you know any thing 


tune. We're on his tracks, and we’re bound to 
follow him up. So tell me the truth—where is 
he now ?” 


**Tn Liverpool, Sir.” . 

‘You lie, you young devil! But, if you don’t 
own up, it ‘ll be worse for you.” 

‘* How’s a poor cove like me to know?” cried 
the boy. ‘I’m the son of a honest man, and I 
don’t know any thing about your police.” 

‘You'll know a blessed sight more about it 
before you’re two hours older, if you go on hum- 
buggin’ us this fashion,” said Davis, sternly. 

**T ain’t a-humbuggin’.” 

**You are—and I won't stand it. Come now. 
Brown is a murderer, do you hear? There’s a 
reward offered for him. He’s got to be caught. 
You’ve gone and mixed yourself up with this 
business, and you'll never get out of the scrape 
till you make a clean breast of it. ‘That’s all 
bosh about your father, you know.” 

‘*Tt ain’t,” said the boy, obstinately. 

“Very well, then,” said Davis, rising. “You've 
got to go with us. Weill go first to Blackwall, 
and, by the Lord, if we can’t find your father, 
we'll take it out of you. You'll be put in the jug 
for ten years, and you'll have to tell after all. 
Come along now.” 

Davis grasped the boy’s hand tightly and took 
him out of the room. <A cab was at the door. 
Davis, Black Bill, and the boy got into it and 
drove along through the streets. The boy was 
silent and meditative. At last he spoke: 

‘¢ Tt’s no use goin’ to Blackwall,” said he, sulk- 
ily. ‘‘I ain't got no father.” 
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‘¢‘Didn’t I know that?” said Davis. ‘‘ You 
were lying, you know. Are you goin’ to own 
+ 


**T s’pose I must.” 

‘* Of course you must.” 

‘¢ Well, will you let me go if # tell you all?” 

**Tf you tell all we'll let you go sometime, but 
we will want you for a while yet.” 

. Well,” said the boy, ‘‘I can’t help it. I 
s’pose I’ve got to tell.” 

‘*Of course you have. And now, first, who 
sent you here?’ 

*¢ Mr. Brown.” 

*‘ Ah! Mr. Brown himself. Where did you 
see him ?” 

‘*In the Strand.” 

‘¢ Did you ever see him before?” 

‘*No. He picked me up, and sent m: tere.” 

“Do you know where he is lodging ¢ 

“ec Yes sed 

** Where ?” 

*¢ At the Strand Hotel. He took me into his 
room and told me what I was to do. I didn’t 
know any thing about him or his business. I 
only went on an errand.” 

‘Of ‘course you did,” said Davis, encourag- 
ingly. ‘* And, if you tell the truth, you'll be all 
right; but if you try to humbug us,” he added, 
sternly, ‘‘it ‘ll be the worse for you. “Don't you 
go and mix yourself up in a murder case. I 
don’t want any thing more of you than for you 
to take us to this man’s room. You were to see 
him again to-day—of course.” 

SC Vea.’r.”” 

‘¢ At what time?” 

“ Right o'clock.” 

‘*Well—it’s now four. You take us to his 
room, and we'll wait there.” 

The boy assented, and the cab drove off for 
the Strand Hotel. 

The crowd in front of the hotel was so dense 
that it was some time before the cab could ap- 
proach the entrance. At last they reached it 
and got out, Black Bill first, and then Davis, 
who still held the hand of the boy in a tight 
grasp, for fear that he might try to escape. 
They then worked their way through the crowd 
and entered the hotel. Davis said something to 
the clerk, and then they went up stairs, guided 
by the boy to Gualtier's room. 

On entering it no one was there. Davis went 
into the adjoining bedroom, but found it empty. 
A carpet-bag was lying on the floor open. On 
examining it Davis found only a shaving-case 
and some changes of linen. 

‘* We'll wait here,”’ said Davis to Black Bill, 
as he re-entered the sitting-room. ‘* He’s out 
now. Hell be back at eight to see the boy. 
We've got him at last.” 

And then Black Bill spoke for the first time 
since the boy had seen him. A grim smile 
spread over his hard features. 

‘* Yes,” said he, ‘‘ we’ve got him at last !” 


oo 


CHAPTER LVI. 
AT HIS BEDSIDE. 


MEANWHILE Hilda’s position was a hard one. 
Days passed on. ‘The one who came to act as 
a nurse was herself stricken down, as she had al- 
ready been twice before. They carried her away 
to another room, and Gretchen devoted herself 
to her care. Delirium came on, and all the past 
lived again in the fever-tossed mind of the suf- 
ferer. Unconscious of the real world in which 
she lay, she wandered in a world of phantoms, 
where the well-remembered forms of her past life 
surrounded her. Some deliriums are pleasant. 
All depend upon the ruling feelings of the one 
upon whom it is fixed. But here the ruling feel- 
ing of Hilda was not of that kind which could 
bring happiness. Her distracted mind wandered 
again through those scenes through which she 
had passed. Her life at Chetwynde, with all its 
later horrors and anxieties, came back before her. 
Again and again the vision of the dying Earl tor- 
mented her. What she said these foreign nurses 
heard, but understood not. They soothed her 
as best they might, and stood aghast at her suf- 
ferings, but were not able to do any thing to al- 
leviate them. Most of all, however, her mind 
turned to the occurrences of the last few days 
and weeks. Again she was flying to the bedside 
of Lord Chetwynde; again the anguish of sus- 
pense devoured her, as she struggled against 
weakness to reach him; and again she felt over- 
whelmed by the shock of the first sight of the 
sick man, on whom she thought that she saw the 
stamp of death. 

Meanwhile, as Hilda lay senseless, Lord Chet- 

de hovered between life and death. The 
physician who had attended him came in on the 
morning after Hilda’s arrival, and learned from 
the nurse that Lady Chetwynde had come sud- 
denly, more dead than alive, and was herself 
struck down by fever. She had watched him all 
night from her own couch, until at last she had 
lost consciousness ; but all her soul seemed bent 
on one thing, and that was that a certain medi- 
cine should be administered regularly to Lord 
Chetwynde. The doctor asked to see it. He 
smelled it and tasted it. An expression of horror 
passed over his face. 

“*My God!” he murmured. 
to suspect it! It must be so!” 

‘‘Where is Lord Chetwynde’s valet?” he 
asked at length, after a thoughtful pause. 

**T don’t know, Sir,” said the nurse. 

“*He always is here. I don’t see him now.” 

_ “*T haven’t seen him since Lady Chetwynde’s 
arrival.” 

‘*Did my lady see him ?” 

‘*T think she did, Sir.” 

~ “You don’t know what passed ?” 

‘**No, Sir. Except this, that the valet hurried 
out, looking very pale, and has not been back 
since.” 

‘“Ah!” murmured the doctor to himself. 


‘*T did not dare 


‘¢She has suspected something, and has come 
on. ‘The valet has fled. Could this scoundrel 
have been the guilty one? Who else could it be? 
And he has fled. I never liked his looks. He 
had the face of a vampire.” 

The doctor took away some of the medicine 
with him, and at the same time he took with 
him one of the glasses which stood on a table 
near the bed. Some liquid remained in it. He 
took these away to subject them to chemical 
analysis. The result of that analysis served to 
confirm his suspicions. When he next came he 
directed the nurse to administer the antidote 
regularly, and left another mixture also. 

Lord Chetwynde lay between life and death. 
At the last verge of mortal weakness, it would 
have needed but a slight thing to send him out 
of life forever. ‘The only encouraging thing 
about him for many days was that he did not 
get worse. From this fact the doctor gained en- 
couragement, though he still felt that the case 
was desperate. What suspicions he had formed 
he kept to himself. 

Hilda, meanwhile, prostrated by this new at- 
tack, lay helpless, consumed by the fierce fever 
which rioted in all her veins. Fiercer and fiercer 
it grew, until she reached a critical point, where 
her condition was more perilous than that of 
Lord Chetwynde himself. But, in spite of all 
that she had suffered, her constitution was 
strong. Tender hands were at her service, kind- 
ly hearts sympathized with her, and the doctor, 
whose nature was stirred to its depths by pity 
and compassion for this beautiful stranger, who 
had thus fallen under the power of so mysterious- 
a calamity, was unremitting in his attentions. 
The crisis of the fever came, and all that night, 
while it lasted, he staid with her, listening to her 
disconnected ravings, and understanding enough 
of them to perceive that her fancy was bringing 
back before her that journey from England to 
Lausanne, whose fatigues and anxieties had re- 
duced her to this. 

‘* My God!” cried the doctor, as some sharper 
lamentation burst from Hilda ;. ‘‘ it would be bet- 
ter for Lord Chetwynde to die than to survive a 
wife like this!” 

With the morning the crisis had passed, and, 
thanks to the doctor's care, the result was favor- 
able. Hilda fell into a profound sleep, but the 
fever had left her, and the change was for the 
better. 

When the doctor returned once more he found 
her awake, without fever, yet very feeble. 

‘* My lady,” said he, ‘‘ you must be more care- 
ful of yourself for the sake of others. Lord Chet- 
wynde is weak yet, and though his symptoms are 
favorable, yet he requires the greatest care.” 

‘¢ And do you have hope of him ?” asked Hilda, 
eagerly. This was the one thought of her mind. 

‘*T do have hope,” said the doctor. 

Hilda looked at him gratefully. 

‘¢ At present,” said the doctor, ‘‘ you must not 
think or talk about any thing. Above all, you 
must restrain your feelings. It is your anxiety 
about Lord Chetwynde that is killing you. Save 
yourself for his sake.” 

‘¢But may I not be carried into his room?” 
pleaded Hilda, in imploring tones. 

‘No; not to-day. Leave ittome. Believe 
me, my lady, I am anxious for his recovery and 
for yours. His recovery depends most of all 
upon you.” 

‘* Yes,” said Hilda, in a faint voice; ‘‘ far more 
than you know. ‘There is a medicine which he 
must have.” 

**He has been taking it through all his sick- 
ness. I have not allowed that to be neglected,” 
said the doctor. 

‘* You have administered that ?” 

*¢ Most certainly. It is his only hope.” 

‘¢ And do you understand what it is ?” 

‘*Of course. More—I understand what it in- 
volves. Butdo not fear. The danger has passed 
now. Donot let the anguish of such a discovery 
torment you. The danger has passed. He is 
weak now, and it is only his weakness that I have 
to contend with.” 

** You understand all, then?” repeated Hilda. 

‘¢ Yes, all. But you must not speak about it 
now. Have confidence in me. The fact that I 
understand the disease will show you that I 
know how to deal with it. It baffled me before ; 
but, as soon as I saw the medicine that you gave, 
I suspected and understood.” 

Hilda looked at him with awful inquiry. 

‘*Be calm, my lady,” said the doctor, in a 
sympathetic voice. ‘*The worst is over. You 
have saved him.” 

‘* Say that again,” said Hilda. ‘‘ Have I, in- 
deed, done any thing? Have I, indeed, saved 
him ?” 

“*Most undoubtedly. Had it not been for 
you he would by this time have been in the 
other world,” said the doctor, solemnly. 

Hilda drew a deep sigh. 

‘‘That is some consolation,” she said, in a 
mournful voice. 

‘*You are too weak now to talk about this. 
Let me assure you again that you have every 
reason for hope. In a few days you may be re- 
moved to his apartment, where your love and 
devotion will soon meet with their reward.” 

‘* Tell me one thing,” asked Hilda, earnestly. 
“Ts Lord Chetwynde still delirious ?” 

‘¢Yes—but only slightly so. It is more like 
a quiet sleep than any thing else; and, while he 
sleeps, the medicines are performing their appro- 
priate effect upon him. Every thing is progress- 
ing favorably, and when he regains his senses he 
will be changed very much for the better. But 
now, my lady, you must think no more about it. 
Try and get some sleep. Be as calm in your 
mind as you can until to-morrow.” 

And with these words the doctor left. 

On the following day he came again, but re- 
fused to speak on the subject of Lord Chet- 








wynde’s illness; he merely assured Hilda that / 
| he was still in an encouraging condition, and . 


told her that she herself must keep calm, so that 
her recovery might be more rapid. For several 
days he forbade a renewal of the subject of con- 
versation, with the intention, as he said, of spar- 
ing her every thing which might agitate her. 
Whether his precautions were wise or not may 
be doubted. Hilda sometimes troubled herself 
with fancies that the doctor might, perhaps, sus- 
pect all the truth; and though she succeeded in 
dismissing the idea as absurd, yet the trouble 
which she experienced from it was sufficient to 
agitate her in many ways. That fever-haunted 
land of delirium, out of which she had of late 
emerged, was still near enough to throw over her 
soul its dark and terrific shadows. It needed 
but a slight word from the doctor, or from any 
one else, to revive the accursed memories of an 
accursed past. 

Several days passed away, and, in spite of her 
anxieties, she grew stronger. The longing which 
she felt to see Lord Chetwynde gave strength to 
her resolution to grow stronger; and, as once 
before, her ardent will seemed to sway the func- 
tions of the body. The doctor noticed this 
steady increase of strength one day, and prom- 
ised her that on the following day she should be 
removed to Lord Chetwynde’s room. She re- 
— this intelligence with the deepest grati- 
tude. 

‘* Lord Chetwynde’s symptoms,” continued the 
doctor, ‘‘are still favorable. He is no longer in 
delirium, but in a kind of gentle sleep, which is 
not so well defined as to be a stupor, but is yet 
stronger than an ordinary sleep. The medicine 
which is being administered has this effect. 
Perhaps you are aware of this?” 

Hilda bowed. 

‘*T was told so.” 

“Will you allow me to ask how it was that 
you obtained that particular medicine ?” he ask- 
ed. ‘Do you know what it involves?” 

**Yes,” said Hilda; ‘‘it is only too well known 
tome. The horror of this well-nigh killed me.” 

“* How did you discover it—or how did you 
suspect it ?” 

_ Hilda answered, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion: 

‘*The suddenness of Lord Chetwynde’s dis- 
ease alarmed me. 
symptoms, and these terrified me still more. I 
hurried up to London and showed his report to 
a leading London physician. He looked shock- 
ed, asked me much about Lord Chetwynde’s 
health, and gave me this medicine. I suspected 
from his manner what ‘he feared, though he did 
not express his fear in words. In short, it seem- 
ed to me, from what he said, that this medicine 
was the antidote to some poison.” 

‘*You are right,” said the doctor, solemnly ; 
and then he remained silent for a long time. 

‘*Do you suspect any one?” he asked at last. 

Hilda sighed, and slowly said : 

**Yes—I do.” 

‘* Who is the one?” 

She paused. In that moment there were 
struggling within her thoughts which the doctor 
did not imagine. Should she be so base as to 
say what was in her mind, or should she not? 
That was the question. But rapidly she pushed 
aside all scruples, and in a low, stern voice she 
said: 

“*T suspect his valet.” 

**T thought so,” said the doctor. 
have been no other. But he must have had a 
motive. Can you imagine what motive there 
could have been ?” 

“*T know it only too well,” said Hilda, 
** though I did not think of this till it was too 
late. He was injured, or fancied himself injured, 
by Lord Chetwynde, and his motive was venge- 
ance.” 

‘* And where is he now ?” asked the doctor. 

**He was thunder-struck by my appearance. 
He saw me nearly dead. He helped me up to 
his master’s room. I charged him with his 
crime. He tried to falter out a denial. In vain. 
He was crushed beneath the overwhelming sur- 
prise. He hurried out abruptly, and has fled, I 
suppose forever, to some distant country. As 
for me, I forgot all about him, and fainted away 
by the bedside of my husband.” 

The doctor sighed heavily, and wiped a tear 
from his eye. 

He had never known so sad a case as this. 


ee 


CHAPTER LVIL. 
BACK TO LIFE, 


On the next day, according to the doctor's 
promise, Hilda was taken into Lord Chetwynde’s 
room. She was much stronger, and the new- 
found hope which she possessed of itself gave her 
increased vigor. ' She was carried in, and gently 
laid upon the sofa, which had been rolled up 
close by the bedside of Lord Chetwynde. Her 
first eager look showed her plainly that during 
the interval which had elapsed since she saw him 
last a great improvement had taken place. He 
was still unconscious, but his unconsciousness 
was that of a deep, sweet sleep, in which pleasant 
dreams had taken the place of delirious fancies. 
His face had lost its aspect of horror: there was 
no longer to be seen the stamp of death; the lips 
were full and red; the cheeks were no longer 
sunken; the dark circles had passed away from 
around the eyes; and the eyes themselves were 
now closed, as in sleep, instead of having that half- 
open appearance which before was so terrible 
and so deathlike. The chill damp had left his 
forehead. It was the face of one who is sleeping 
in pleasant slumber, instead of the face of one 
who was sinking rapidly into the realm where 
the sleep is eternal. All this Hilda saw at the 
first glance. 

Her heart thrilled within her at the rapture 
of that discovery. The danger was over. The 
crisis had passed. Now, whether he lay there 
for a longer or a shorter period, his recovery at 
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His valet wrote about his. 





_ thoughts. 


last was certain, as far as any thing human and 
mortal can be certain. Now har eyes, as they 
turned toward him, devoured nim with all their 
old eagerness. Since she had seea him last she 
too had gone down to the gates of death, and 
she had come back again to take her place at 
his side. A strange joy and a peace that passed 
all understanding arose within her. She sent 
the nurse out of the room, and once more was 
alone with this man whom she loved. His face 
was turned toward her. She flung her arms 
about him in passionate eagerness, and, weak as 
she was, she bent down her lips to his. Uncon- 
scious he lay there, but the touch of his lips was 
now no longer lil:e the touch of death. 

She herself seemed to gain new strength from 
the sight of him as he thus lay in that manly 
beauty, which, banished for a time, had now re- 
turned again. She lay there on her sofa by his 
bedside, and held his hand in both of hers. She 
watched his face, and scanned every one of those 
noble lineaments, which now lay before her with 
something like their natural beauty. Hopes 
arose within her which brought new strength 
every moment. This was the life which she had 
saved. She forgot—did not choosetothink—that 
she had doomed this life to death, and chose 
only to think that she had saved it from death. 
Thus she thought that, when Lord Chetwynde 
came forth out of his senselessness, she would 
be the first object that would meet his gaze, and 
he would know that he had been saved from 


* death by her. 


Here, then, she took up her place by his bed- 
side, and saw how every day he grew better. 
Every day she herself regained her old strength, 
and could at length walk about the room, though 
she was still thin and feeble. So the time pass- 
ed; and in this room the one who first escaped 
from the jaws of death devoied herself to the task 
of assisting the other. 

At last, one morning as the sun rose, Lord 
Chetwynde waked. He looked around the room. 
He lifted himself up on his elbow, and saw Hil- 
da asleep on the sofa near his bed. He felt be- 
wildered at this strange and unexpected figure. 
How did she get here? A dim remembrance 
of his long sickness suggested itself, and he had 
a vague idea of this figure attending upon him. 
But the ideas and remembrances were too shad- 
owy to be grasped. The room he remembered 
partially, for this was the room in which he had 
sunk down into this last sickness at Lausanne. 
But the sleeping form on the sofa puzzled him. 
He had seen her last at Chetwynde. What was 
she doing here? He scanned her narrowly, 
thinking that he might be mistaken from some 
chance resemblance. A further examination, 
however, showed that he was correct. Yes, this 
was ‘‘his wife,” yet how changed! Pale as 
death was that face; those features were thin 
and attenuated; the eyes were closed; the hair 
hung in black masses round the marble brow; 
an expression of sadness dwelt there; and in 
her fitful, broken slumber she sighed heavily. 
He looked at her long and steadfastly, and then 
sank wearily down upon the pillows, but still 
kept his eyes fixed upon this woman whom he 
saw there. How did she get here? What was 
she doing? What did it all mean? His re- 
membrance could not supply him with facts 
which might answer this question. He could 
not understand, and so he lay there in bewilder- 
ment, making feeble conjectures. 

When Hilda opened her eyes the first thing 
that she saw was the face of Lord Chetwynde, 
whose eyes were fixed upon hers. She started 
and looked confused; but amidst her confusion 
an expression of joy darted across her face, 
which was evident and manifest to Lord Chet- 
wynde. It was joy—eager, vivid, and intense ; 
joy mingled with surprise; and her eyes at last 
rested on him with mute inquiry. 

** Are you at last awake, my lord?” she mur- 
mured. ‘* Are you out of your stupor ?” 

‘¢ T suppose so,” said Lord Chetwynde. ‘“ But 
I do not understand this, I think I must be in 
Lausanne.” 

‘*Yes, you are in Lausanne, my lord, at the 
Hotel Gibbon.” 

“The Hotel Gibbon?” repeated Lord Chet- 
wynde. 

‘*Yes, Has your memory returned yet ?” 

**Only partially. I think I remember the 
journey here, but not very well. I hardly know 
where I came from. It must have been Baden.” 
And he tried, but in vain, to recollect. 

‘*You went from Frankfort to Baden, thence 
to Munich, and from Munich you came here.” 

*¢* Yes,” said Lord Chetwynde, slowly, as he 
began to recollect. ‘‘ You are right. I begin 
to remember. But I have been ill, and I was ill 
at all these places. How long have I been here?” 

“* Five weeks.” 

**Good God!” cried Lord Chetwynde. ‘Is 
it possible? I must have been senseless all the 
time.” 

“Yes, this is the first time that you have come 
to your senses, my lord.” 

“T can scarcely remember any thing.” 

‘¢ Will you take your medicine now, my lord ?” 

‘*My medicine?” 

** Yes,” said Hilda, sitting up and taking a 
vial from the table; ‘‘the doctor ordered this 
to be given to you when you came out of your 
stupor.” 

‘Where is my nurse?” asked Lord Chetwynde, 
abruptly, after a short but thoughtful silence. 

‘*She is here, my lord. She wants to do your 
bidding. Iam your nurse.” 

“c You | 

“Yes, my lord. And now—do not speak, 
but take your medicine,” said Hilda; and she 
poured out the mixture into a wine-glass and 
handed it to him. 

He took it mechanically, and without a word, 
and then his head fell back, and he lay in silence 
for a long time, trying to recall his scattered 
While he thus lay Hilda reclined on 
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the sofa in perfect silence, motionless yet watch- 
ful, wondering what he was thinking about, and 
waiting for him to speak. She did not venture 
to interrupt him, although she posers ang 
that he was fully awake. She chose er to 
leave him to his own thoughts, and to rest her 
fate upon the course which those thoughts might 
take. At last the silence was broken. 

‘*T have been very.ill?” he said at last, in- 
quiringly. 

“Yes, my lord, very ill: You have been 
down to the very borders of the grave.” 

**Yes, it must have been severe. I felt it 
coming on when I arrived in France,” he mur- 
mured; *‘I remember now. But how did you 
hear about it?” 

‘* Your valet telegraphed. He was frightened,” 
said she, ‘‘ and sent for me.” 

** Ah?” said Lord Chetwynde. 

Hilda said nothing more on that subject. She 
would wait for another and a better time to tell 
him about that. The story of her devotion and 
of her suffering might yet be made known to 
him, but not now, when he had but partly re- 
covered from his delirium. 

Little more was said. In about an hour the 
nurse came in and sat near him. After some 
time the doctor came and congratulated him. 

‘* Let me congratulate you, my lord,” said he, 
‘*on your favorable condition. You owe your 
life to Lady Chetwynde, whose devotion has sur- 
passed any thing that I have ever seen. She has 
done every thing—I have done nothing.” 

Lord Chetwynde made some commonplace 
compliment to his skill, and then asked him how 
long it would be before he might recover. 

‘That depends upon circumstances,” said the 
doctor. ‘* Rest and quiet are now the chief 
things which are needed. Do not be too impa- 
tient, my lord. Trust to these things, and rely 
upon the watchful care of Lady Chetwynde.” 

Lord Chetwynde said nothing. ‘To Hilda, who 
had listened eagerly to this conversation, though 
she lay with closed eyes, his silence was perplex- 
ing. She could not tell whether he had softened 
toward her or not. A great fear arose within 
her that all her labor might have been in vain ; 
but her matchless patience came to her rescue. 
She would wait—she would wait—she should at 
last gain the reward of her patient waiting. 

The doctor, after fully attending to Lord Chet- 
wynde, turned to her. 

**You are weak, my lady,” he said, with re- 
spectful sympathy, and full of pity for this de- 
voted wife, who seemed to him only to live in 
her husband’s presence. ‘‘ You must take more 
care of yourself for his sake.” 

Hilda murmured some inarticulate words, and 
the doctor, after some further directions, with- 
drew. 

Days passed on. Lord Chetwynde grew stron- 
ger every day. He saw Hilda as his chief at- 
tendant and most devoted nurse. He marked 
her pale face, her wan features, and the traces of 
suffering which still remained visible. He saw 
that all this had been done for his sake. Once, 
when she was absent taking some short rest, he 
had missed that instant attention which she had 
shown. . With a sick man’s impatience, he was 
troubled by the clumsiness of the hired nurse, 
and contrasted it with Hilda’s instant readiness, 
and gentle touch, and soft voice of love. 

At last, one day when Hilda was giving him 
some medicine, the vial dropped from her hands, 
and she sank down senseless by his bedside. 
She was carried away, and it was long before 
shé came to herself. 

“*You must be careful of your lady, my lord,” 
said the doctor, after he had seen her. ‘‘She 
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“HE CAREFULLY INSTRUCTED HIM IN THE PART HE WAS TO PERFORM.” 


has worn herself out for you, and will die some 
day by your bedside. Never have I seen such 
tenderness, and such fond devotion. She is the 
one who has saved you from death. She is now 
giving herself to death to insure your recovery. 
Watch over her. Do not let her sacrifice herself 
now. The time has come when she can spare 
herself. Surely now, at last, there ought to -be 
some peace and rest for this noble-hearted, this 
gentle, this loving, this devoted lady !” 

And as all Hilda’s devotion came before the 
mind of this tender-hearted physician he had to 
wipe away his tears, and turn away his head to 
conceal his emotion. 

But his words sank deep into Lord Chetwynde’s 
soul. 





ADELAIDE A. PROCTER.’ 


E give, on this page, the portrait of Ade- 

laide A. Procter, the poetess, illustrative 

of an incident in the life of Charles Dickens, who 
thus speaks of her: ‘‘ In the spring of the year 
1853 I: observed, as conductor of the weekly 
journal, Household Words, a short poem among 
the proffered contributions, very different, as I 
thought, from the shoal of verses perpetually 
setting: through the office of such a periodical, 
and possessing much more merit. Its authoress 
was quite unknown to me. She was one Miss 
Mary Berwick, whom I had never heard of, and 
she was to be addressed by letter, if addressed at 
all, at a circulating library in the western district 
of London. Through this channel Miss Berwick 





ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 








was informed that her poem was accepted, and 
was invited to send another. She complied, and 
became a regular and frequent contributor. 
Many letters passed between the journal and 
Miss Berwick, but Miss Berwick herself was 
never seen...... This went on until December, 
1854, when, going to dine that-day with an old 
and dear friend, distinguished in literature as 
Barry Cornwall, I took with me an early proof 
of the Christmas Number, and remarked, as I 
laid it on the drawing-room table, that it con- 
tained a very pretty poem, written by a certain 
Miss Berwick. Next day brought me the dis- 
closure that I had so spoken of the poem to the 
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mother of its writer, in its writer’s presence.” 
This was Adelaide A. Procter. She was born 
in Bedford Square, London, and was the daugh- 
ter of that veteran poet Bryan W. Procter, better 
known as Barry Cornwall. Miss Procter, after 
a lingering illness, died on the 2d of February, 
1864, and in 1866 her verses were collected into 
a handsome quarto volume, with a preface by 
Charles Dickens, wherein was related the sto 
we have quoted. ‘ 
The early poems written by Miss Procter first 
appeared in periodicals. They were collected 
into a volume and published in 1858. The book 
was a great success, and ran through seven or 
eight editions. She was warmly hailed by the 
critics, who with one accord pronounced te a 
great poetess. ; 





THRONES FOR THREE. 
Tuat first sunny day by the sea, : 
Away in the bright little bay, 


When we wandered, the happiest three, 
So careless and buoyant and gay! 


Even Maud, with the seventeen years 
She had managed at last to attain, 
Protested she felt like a child, 
Quite joyous and playful again. 


And Minnie agreed, though severe, 
As one who ‘‘ propriety” played— 
She was older than Maud by a year, 
And of course must be frigidly staid. 


We waited the tide’s going down, 
Till the rosy wet sand it had cleared; 
Then, through the skein foam of the waves, 
Three green little islands appeared. 


Then the girls, with a cry of delight, 
Would each have an isle of her own— 
Would be queen in her absolute right. 
I might take the third isle for my throne. 


What slippery kingdoms they were, 
With sea-weed all slimy and green! 
It was pleasant enough to get there, 
But to stay was too much for each queen. 


To abdicate both were disposed; 
But I, as the neighboring state, 

Must of course have my word about thrones, 
And forced them to wait and to wait. 


At last, when of fun we'd enough, 
My forces I blandly withdrew; 

And Maud owned that the island for her 
Must at least be an island for two. 


Of that mind she has ever remained, 
Time could not the mood overwhelm; 

For years we together have reigned, 
And Home is the name of our realm. 


THRONES FOR THREE. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








THE SEWING-MACHINE AND 
THE WORK-BOX. 


In 
The form of garments people put : 
Upon them, and the women make !” 
“Yes,” said the thimble, “‘ without me, 
How many garments would you see? 


“What women, I should like to know, 
Without me on her finger tip, 
Could hope your cutting out to sew? 
You do not make; you only rip. 
You must need sharpening, my dear— 
You're growing very dull, I fear.” 


A needle who lay listening now 
Addressed them in an accent fine, 
Saying, “My friends, I'll quickly show 
How much above you both I shine. 
So penetrating is my wit, 
You can’t but be convinced by it—” 


At this in broke a spool of thread 
With—“ Ah! dear neighbors, I am wound 
To such a state of mind, my head 
Is fairly turning round and round! 
For it is I who do the most, 
As I will prove without a boast. 


“In vain the scissurs shape with skill, 
Or thimble guides the needle through ; 
Mere empty-headed needies still 
Leave empty holes—the thread must sew. 
It is the thread together holds 
Each garment in its proper folds.” 


Just then was heard a gentle whir 
From a far corner, where there stood 
A modest piece of furniture 
Showing a face of walnut wood. 
With musical click-click it spoke: 
“TI really quite enjoy the joke, 


“Good people, your dispute to hear; 
It proves you frightfully behind 
The age. Needles, new-shaped, may share 
My honors, And, in truth, I find, 
Or silk or cotton, thread must be 
Ever my apt auxiliary. 


“With arms of fron, nerves of steel, 
The work of days I do in hours; 
No kind of sewing frights my zeal, 
So swift and varied are my powers; 
E’en button-holes, that erst perplexed 
All womenkind, and husbands vexed. 


“A household god I am become, 
A gift all wives and mothers prize; 
I comfort add to every home, 
Relieving tired hands and eyes. 
Then cease your argument, and yield 
To me the undisputed field.” 


With jingling scorn the thimble rolled 
Across the box, and then remained 
Speechless, The scissors gave a bold 
And vicious snap, but nothing deigned 
To say. The needle plunged, and hid 
Deep in the stuffing of the lid. , 


The flattered spool said not a word, 
But waited, with expectant air; 
When soon a gentle hand transferred 
Her plump and rounded form to where, 
With steady whirl, she was unwound; 
And thus her destiny she found. 


And in this world, while, stitch by stitch, 
Women Eve's sin must expiate, 
Whether the home be poor or rich, 
May a “machine” relieve their fate! 
Well chosen, tried by every test, 
And bought because it is “‘the best.” 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Marriz.—A wide flounce with two narrow ruffles be- 
low and two above it will be stylish for your black silk. 
If you prefer white trimmings get bias black velvet 
and cord it with white gros grain, or put black thread 
lace over white bionde, or else use raveled or pinked 
ruches of black and white silk together.—Coat-sleeves 
and ruffies at the elbow will continue in fashion. 

A. B. C.—Have a white muslin or gauze over dress 
trimmed with pleatings, puffs, and lace, and it will an- 
swer with any silk dress, as well as with your white 
muslin. 

Reapxrs.—Lime juice can be bought of the drug- 
gists. 

Eouo.—There is no impropriety in calling a young 
gentleman whom you have known all your life by his 
first name.—A cut-away frock-coat of dark blue or 
olive cloth is stylish for a boy of sixteen.—Nice cham- 
ber sets of black walnut cost from $125 to $300.—Tur- 
quoises, pearl, and jet are becoming to blondes. Plenty 
of exercise in the open air will give color to the palest 
blonde. 

C. T. H.—Cover the skirt of your tarlatan with altern- 
ate puffs and pleatings. Then make a long over-skirt 
and loop on the sides with flowers. Low waist with 
bertha of pleats and puffs. Scarlet sash of China crape 
and scarlet flowers in the hair. 

M. B. W.—For a stylish Swiss muslin over-skirt 
make an apron front width, a gored width each side, 
and two straight long back widths. Shorten it by 
taking pleats in the seams very high on the hips. 
Trim: with a pleated ruffle four inches wide. 

Bazan Farenp.—Ladies use transparent French pa- 
per with delicately traced lines, or else plain unruled pa- 
per. Envelopes to match are large and nearly square. 
The place and date should be in one line near the top, 
and on the line below nearer the left hand the address 
should be placed.. Express your hearty good wishes 
for the bride and groom in the first words that come to 
you, and do not wait for conventional phrases.—It is 
not a matter of importance whether the lady of the 
house or her guests are the first to play or sing. 

Morvupa.—Notwithstanding your entreaty we must 
decline to tell you how to reduce your healthy color 
and your abundant flesh.—Taking your letter as a spec- 
imen, we do not believe a love-story of your composi- 
tion will be suitable for our columns. 





Mautapan. —Our climate is so changing that it is 
difficult to dictate a wardrobe for any special locality. 
During last winter furs, velveteen suits, cloth and vel- 
vet cloaks were worn at New Orleans as much as in 
New York. A Biarritz cloth suit, a beaver paletot, and 
ashawl costume for traveling, and afterward as a street 
suit, will be appropriate for you. 

Country Gret or 21.—Your best plan with the brown 
poplin will be to get an under-skirt of some. coarse 
brown stuff and put a deep band of plush around the 
bottom of it, then loop your poplin skirt as an over- 
skirt and wear your plush basque with it—The blue 
serge and the water-proof suit with black belt and 
sash need not be altered. —It is too soon to make 
your black velvet garment. Wait for further advices. 
—A black alpaca dress with demi-train, or short with 
a basque, is suitable for fall and winter mornings. A 
pointed linen collar edged with needle-work, a gay 
bright-colored cravat, immaculate cuffs, and a broad 
black gros grain sash should accompany the alpaca 
dress. 


Caurrornia.—We can not undertake to give a legal 
definition of what constitutes libel.—The lady of whom 
you speak had best content herself with the skin given 
her by nature, instead of attempting to manufacture 
a new one.—Me-tra-youse is the best pronunciation of 
mitrailleuse that it is possible to put on paper.—You 
will find patterns and illustrations of shoulder-braces 
in our present Number. 

Eruetprep.—A gentleman gives his arm to a lady in 
a public hall while promenading and escorting her to 
a seat. 

Crorinpa B.—It seems almost superfluous in this en- 
lightened age to say that pie should be eaten with forks 
instead of spoons.—If your relatives are “horrid and 
disagreeable” it would be asking too much to expect 
you to like such faults, but at least you can try to re- 
form them and avoid criticising them abroad.—Wheth- 
er there is harm in a young widow’s giving her picture 
to a gentleman and receiving his in return depends 
very much on the degree of flirtation that accompanies 
the gift. 

Uaty Grreu anp Orners.—We have already said that 
we are unwilling to give any further details in this 
column concerning cosmetics than are found in the 
“Bazar Book of Decorum” and the articles published 
in the paper, and decline to answer any more questions 
on the subject. We would also say that we can not 
recommend any nostrums for beautifying the face. 

Det Norrz.—You had better consult some numis-* 
matic connoisseur. We doubt whether there are any 
more ancient American gold coins than the one in your 
possession. 

A. M.—Beaver mohair may be worn in winter as well 
as , with sufficient wrappings.—The new Turk- 
ish brilliantine, which differs from mohair only in being 
heavier and glossier, is g still more desirable fabric for 
fall and winter use. 

An Apmimer.—Giovanni, Undine, Ristori, Figaro, 
Samite, and Faust are pronounced, Jo-van’-ny, Oon’- 
dine, Re-sto’-ry, Fe'-ga~ro, Sa'~mit, and Fowst. 

Feanois D.—A lady may be said to be heir or heiress 
to her father’s property, according to taste. There is 
no general rule as to the feminine termination, though 
in this instance custom sanctions the latter by prefer- 
ence. 

A Svunsorrser.—Use common sewing cotton, not 
enameled, for tatting.—We do not remember having 
used the pins you mention. z 

Miss H. G. Mzrert.—Purple poplin or cashmere 
will answer for your basque, and the plush bands 
will be suitable trimming. 

Martriz.—To. trim your black silk suit with black 
velvet and white put a three-inch velvet band piped 
with white gros grain around the skirt, then a wide 
gathered flounce and a heading of velvet with a narrow 
quilling above. Make the over-skirt very long and full, 
and trim simply with black velvet and the white piping. 
Coat-sleeves and.zuifies at the elbow will continue in 
vogue. 

Br.iz T.—We can not send the paper you have or- 
dered—Bazar No. 30, Vol, IL—as you did not give us 
your address, and-for the same reason we can not tell 
why you do not receive your paper as soon as Phila- 
delphia subscribers do.—Tamise cloth is often worn 
by ladies not in mourning.—Washing soda, or chloride 
of lime, will bleach your dress, but at the risk of rot- 
ting it.—We know nothing of the pamphlet you men- 
tion, nor of the proprietor of the nostrum.—Get black 
velvet bands and shaded ostrich tips for your brigand 
hat. 

M. B.—Make your black silk a short suit with draped 
upper skirt or casaque. Trim the casaque with a wide 
velvet band and fringe. Put two or three bands of vel- 
vet around the skirt.—A plaid dress for a boy of a year 
and a half should be merely a long sacque cut bias of 
the goods and belted. A velvet cap and walking coat 
of merino or velveteen will be pretty.—For a girl of 
five years get a plaid suit with flannel lining and a tur- 
ban of velvet or felt. 

Mary Etien.—There will be a basque pattern in Ba- 
zar No. 40, Vol. IIL 

J. D. B.—The address on your Bazar will be right 
hereafter.—You should prepare flannel bands and night 
wrappers for an infant. A succession of tiny tucks at 
equal distances, and not in clusters, is the prettiest 
trimming for infants’ skirts and day dresses. High- 
necked and long-sleeved dresses are altogether used 
now for babes. Two widths of nansook, each a yard 
long, sewed to a high-necked yoke and coat-sleeves 
describe the cress.—For a trimming for plain flannel 
skirts make three tucks, each an inch wide, headed by 
a row of feather stitching in floss. 

Pest.—Instead of the “‘ black French- merino suits” 
you mention, black cashmere suits are worn by ladies 
notin mourning. This is an improved cashmere, more 
glossy and heavy than the old cashmere fabrics. Bands 
of black gros grain, fringe, and guipure lace are the 





most stylish trimmings. A stylish pattern of a cashy, 


mere suit will be in our next Supplement.—You in- 
closed twenty-five cents, but did not send your address. 

Mrs. M. W. S.—You will find a list and prices of ar- 
ticles in an infant’s outfit in the advertising columns 
of back Numbers of the Bazar. We can not reply by 
mail. 

H. M. M.—Over-skirts will be worn all winter.— | 
Black alpaca skirts over colored dresses are not 80 
much worn as those of silk or cashmere. 

Vorrre Amre.—Colored moreen skirts and heavy 
boulevard skirts of felt, shaped like gored skirts, aré 
worn in winter. 

A Constant Reaprr.—Your material is an ordinary 
quality of Irish poplin. Bias bands of velvet of the 
same shade or black will trim it stylishly, but lace will 
not. 

Mrs. A. C. S.—We have given illustrations of all the 
cut paper patterns that we have for sale. You can 
make a selection from these for yourself. We have 
no cut patterns of children’s clothing.—We do not send 
answers by mail. 
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M. B.—We have no cut pattern that will answer, 
but there will be one in the next Supplement. 

One More Unrortunate.—A lady always rises to 
receive a guest, whether gentleman or lady. — We 
recommend no cosmetics. 

B. F. L.— Reading music” implies the power of 
singing or playing it at first sight. . 

ConsipERED Goop-Looxine.—Float a piece of sea- 
weed in fresh water on a paper supported by. your 
right hand, while with your left you arrange it nat- 
urally with a porcupine quill or needle, thinning ‘out 
the superabundant branches with fine-pointed scissors. 
When arranged to suit you, lift the paper gently, and 
let it rest in a sloping direction, so that the water may 
run off. Press it in blotting-paper and deal boards, 
laying a piece of old muslin or linen over it.. Those 
which are very glutinous need not be pressed, when 
dry they will adhere tothe paper. Others are varnished 
with a little isinglass dissolved in warm gin.—A gen- 
tleman, of course, hands a lady into a railway car or 
carriage.—If you really loved either of your suitors, 
you would come to a decision without dwelling on the 
trivial points which you mention, and which it seems 
to us ought not to influence one in the choice of a hus- 
band. 


R. E. R.—The lady should be the first to signify her 
readiness to leave the house with her escort. 

B. W. K.—You were perfectly right in assuming 
that the friend of your husband who called at your 
house on Sunday, having recently moved into the 
place, designed it for a family call, and would have 
been wanting in the duties of hospitality if you had 
not welcomed him in person, 

Country Girt.—The best thing you can do when you 
call on your “very fashionable friends” is to forget 
that they are exceptionably fashionable, and act as 
naturally as if you were in any well-bred society.— 
Your dark green silk will answer for a tea-party.— 
To your other question we return a most emphatic no. 

Axice.—Manuscripts should be written on one side 
of the sheet, in a legible hand, with the paragraphs 
clearly marked, and punctuated ready for printing. 
The price of a story depends on too many things to 
render it possible to make an estimate here. Journals 
usually have a standard by which this is regulated. 

Miss R., or Hamitton.—The poplin wrapper is the 
polonaise wrapper made of poplin. If you choose you 
can leave out the fullness added below the back of the 
belt, and slope the seams gradually from the belt to the 
edge of the skirt, but the most stylish wrappers made 
this season retain the fullness. 

E. W.—Make your brown merino suit by design for 
cashmere costume in Bazar No. 25, Vol. III. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

‘* My Wheeler & Wilson Machine has been in 
use nearly eleven years without any repairs. Five 
and a half years ago I set a No. 1} needle, which 
has not been changed since. The machine has 
been used by as many as seven or eight different 
persons during that time, and has made dresses, 
shirts, boys’. jackets and pants, tucked and 
hemmed cotton cloth, linen, Nansook and Swiss 
muslin, without either tucker or hemmer,”—Mrs. 
H. Hart, Adrian, Mich. 





STAFFORD’S IRON AND SUL- 
PHUR POWDERS. 


Norutne builds up and strengthens the sys- 
tem like iron; nothing purifies the blood like 
Sulphur. Starrorp’s [ron.anp SuLPuuR Pow- 
DERS cure every blood disease the human flesh 
is heir to. Pimples, boils, or scrofulous sores 
disappear instantly ; female weakness and irreg- 
ularities corrected; dyspepsia, sick headache, 
ete., cured without fail. Cures in all cases 
guaranteed, or money returned. Sold by all 
druggists, and by Hatt & Rucker, Wholesale 
Druggists, 218 Greenwich St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 





Coryine Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented —— Wheel patterns may be transferred 
up 


from the - mayapaar with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting as of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists. 
Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 








The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States. 


Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.'s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 
§ delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 


or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, II. 
PFrsIOLoer anp HYGIENE of the 


HATR. 


Its Management in Health and Disease. Plain, 
Practical, and Complete. Contains valuable Recipes 
for Making the celebrated Hair Growers, Invigora- 
tors, Restorers, Renewers, Dyes, Dressings, Curling 








the price the above preparations are sold at by deal- 
ers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the Price, 
$100. Agents wanted. Address 

GEORGE GREGORY, Cheshire, Ohio. 


B. SMALL’S Plain and Trimmed Pattern 
e Rooms, 643 Broadway, corner of Bleecker Street. 








Cut Paper Patterns suitable for every style, size, and 
Lage. Send for Price-List. 





Fluids, Depilatories, &c., &c., at about one-sixth of | 





lA T. STEWART & CO, 


have 
LARGELY REPLENISHED 
; their 
POPULAR STOCK OF DRESS GOODS, 


with NOVELTIES in 
POPLINS, 
HENRIETTA CLOTHS, 


SATINS DE CHINE, 
MERINOS, 
ELEGANT PLAID POPLINS, 
in new colorings, 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS PER YARD, 
which they will with pleasure exhibit to their cus- 


- tomers. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


Acs SILKS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have opened, at Retail, - 
MEDIUM AND EXTRA QUALITY 
BLACK SILKS, 
of the celebrated makes, 
“BONNET,” “‘TAPPISSIER,” and “MILLION,” 
Purchased after the Declaration of War. 





BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


prpra SHAWLS. 


FALL OPENING, 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 5TH. 








ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, Corner Nineteenth St, 


THOMSON’S NEW STYLES. 
IMPROVED 


GLOVE-FITTING. 
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The GLOVE-FITTING CORSET, as now 
produced in its IMPROVED Suare, Forixxss 
oF Bust, and Lreneru, is pronounced FAULTLESS. 

It is the Most Popular Corset ever iutro- 
duced into the American Market. 

THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
PATENTEES, 
391 Broadway, N.Y. 


Prin Gs, Chromos: 


Two Novels of American Society. 











My Daughter Elinor, 


8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


——— 


Miss Van Kortland, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MY DAUGHTER ELINOR.” 


8vo, Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1 50. 


From “ Miss Van Kortland” we rose, as a year ago 
from ‘My Daughter Elinor,” with the feeling of hav- 
ing had a great deal for our money. Whoever the 
author of these volumes is, we can but echo the hope 
of'a young lady who finished her first book just on the 
edge of a long summer day, straining her eyes in the 
dark to read the last words: ‘‘ Well, I’d like to shut 
her up with a pen and paper, and keep her writing all 
the time.” There are bubbles of wit that remind you 
of Dickens; there are situations, both tragic and com- 
ic, which muve you now to laughter and then to tears; 
there are bits of eloquent description that keep your 
attention captive; and, above all, there is feariess 
while womanly denunciation of some papular sins.— 


Independent. 
PousiisuEev by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


od 


te Harrer & Brotiers will send either of the 
above works by mail, sostage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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nay BRAND 
BLACK ALPACAS! 
This Brand of ALPACA, on account of its fineness 
of cloth and richness of color, has become the Stand= 
ard Alpaca now used in the United States. 


These Goods are greatly improved for the Fall and 
Winter wear, being of the richest and purest 
Shade of fast Black, and made of the very finest 
material,they are absolutely superior to any 
ALPACAS ever sold in this country, and are now one of 
the most fashionable and economical fabrics worn. 

These beautiful Goods are sold by 
most of the leading Retail Dry-Goods 
Merchants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

ta Purchasers will know these Goods, 
asa ticket is attached to each piece bear- 
ing a picture of the Buffalo, precisely 
like the above. 

WM. I. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, and 50 White St., New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


| geal & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 


INFANT’S WARDROBE “B” FOR $100. 
2 Flannel Bands.............+++ 
2 Barrow Coats... 
2 Flannel Skirts...........cceee a 
3 Cambric ° 
3 ‘ 
6 Ree NOS as cinco ccccceacess @ 
6 Night Dresses.. 
6 SMPs ... .ccccesccccvccccces eee 
@ DAF DICMIOS oo a co ce coccccsces 
R 


1 Robe 
1 Basket, furnished.............cceeeeecceee 6 50 
6 Pairs Knitted Socks...........@ 
1 Embr’d Merino Shawl...........esseeeeees 6 00 
$100 00 
The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.0.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Graprp To Fit any 
Fiaurg, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, aud are 
jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAOH 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 


WATTEAU STREET SUIT............ 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT 
WALKING SUIT. ........cesscccccccsess 
COUNTRY WALKING SUIT 














The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Rimmel’s Perfumery. 


Trade-Mark. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
Granpr Ducnessz, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
HENNA, 
Cuinese Bouquet. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris & London. 


EDWARD GREEY & CoO,, 
88 Vesey Street, New York, Sole Agents for the U.S. 


YOUR CHILDREN 


Would be delighted with an ‘ Excelsior” Swing. 
Any child can swing itself without assistance. In- 
dorsed by Dr. Dio Lewis, and other eminent author- 
ity, as a pleasant and healthful exercise. Prices: for 
out-door use, $3 00; for the nursery, with chair and 
strap to hold child in, $3 50, Sold by all Dealers. 
Samples sent C.0.D. Address A. H. SEAVER, 
P.O. Box 6182, New York City. 


TWENTY -FIVE CENTS. 


On receipt of Twenty-five Cents I will send (by mail, 
Peels a complete Treatise on the NEW ART OF 
R ISSMAKING, without the inconvenience of 
— and Trying on. eee * every lady. 
AM 











ddress em. , 
123 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, 


A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Re-opens September 14th. The best features of 
European and Home schools. Especial attention to 
Modern Languages, Music, and Art. Lewis’ Gymnas- 
be x — inclusive, ee $500 to $800. 
@ Prospectus, address the Re ; 
GEORGE T. RIDER, by post. acters 
ORWOOD Ladies’ Institute, Northampton, Mass. 
Noone Sept.20, C,H. Chandler, M-A., Prin, 











GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


81 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


EDLOCK; or, THe Ricut RELations 
or THE Sexes — Disclosing the Laws of Con- 
jugal Selection, and showing Who May and Who May 
Not Marry. A Scientific Treatise. $150; fancy gilt, 
$200. Sent by mail, postpaid, by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


zsrs, ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ iw. 
SAPOLIO, 
hen For General 


Household purposes, 
IS BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, re- 
moves stains and rust, and is the very best thing ever 
used for general house cleaning. . For sale by all’ good 
Grocery and Drug Stores. 


211 Washington Street, New York. 
Wholesale, { i0'oxiora Street, London. 


BLEES’ 
Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


q Challenges the world 
R\Z in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of 
construction, and ra- 
pidity of motion. 

Call and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 

623 BROADWAY, 

New York. 


BLcomixeron NURSERY. 


600 Acres. 19th Year. 19 Greenhouses. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Nursery Stock, Ever- 

greens, Rootgrafts, Hedge Plants, Tulips, Hyacinths, 

Crocus, Lilies, Colored Fruit and Flower Plates. All 

at Wholesale and Retail. Send 10 cts. for Catalogues. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The Snbscriber, having located his Subscription- 
Book business in the office of Harper & Brorurrs, 
is now prepared to offer better inducements, it is 
believed, than any publisher of subscription-books. 
The works for which his Agents are now canvass- 
ing are the following: 

































M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, any ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE. A work adapted to the 
wants of all classes, being a library in itself. 


WOMAN’S RECORD; or, Biographical Sketches of 
Distinguished Women. By Mrs. S.J.Hatr. With 
more than 200 Portraits. The interest that is now 
awakened in the public mind in regard to the rights, 
duties, and privileges of women will commend this 
work to the liberal patronage of both sexes. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK;; or, Biblical Ilus- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. 
M. Tuomson, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary 
in Syria and Palestine. With two elaborate Maps 
of Palestine, an accurate Plan of Jerusalem, and 
several hundred Engravings. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: His Life and Teachings. 
Ilustrated_by Reference to the Manners, Customs, 
Religious Beliefs, and Political Institutions of his 
F ges A household book for every Christian fam- 
ily. 

The above are all beautifully illustrated; and, be- 
ing works of the highest merit, Agents may feel as- 
sured that in offering them for sale they are confer- 
ring a favor to the public and benefiting themselves. 

Persons now in the business or desiring to engage 
in it, and meaning business, will address, for full par- 


ticulars 
: AVERY BILL, 


Care of Harrrr & Broruens, New York. 


60 A WEEK paid Agents in a new busi- 
ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 











“Tt would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every household of the United States.” 


THE BAZAR BOOK 


DECORUM. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The 
Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and 
Ceremonials. 16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 00. 





A very graceful and judicious compendium of the 
laws of etiquette, taking its name from the Bazar 
weekly, which has become an established authority 
with the ladies of America upon all matters of taste 
and refi t.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

It is, without question, the very best and most thor- 
ough work on the subject which has ever been pre- 
sented to the public.—Brooklyn Daily Times. 

It would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every household of the United States, in 
order that all—especially the youth of both sexes— 
might read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest its wise 
instruction, pleasantly conveyed in a scholarly man- 
ner which eschews pedantry.—Philadelphia Press. 





Pus.iisnEp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Sent 67 mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $1 00, 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G3 Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





CHARLES DICKENS: The Story of his Life. By 
the Author of “The Life of Thackeray.” Portraits 
taken at various times, and Views of his Residences. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SA YINGS. 
Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens. 
To which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley's Sermon. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Ge The two above works, bound in One Volume, 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By Ep- 
warp P. Hingston. ‘Two Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. toad 

THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect ; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
Dressrr. 8yo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in One Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. = 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sea, 
and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Macerecor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Herwortu Dixon, Author 
of “Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. With Two IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 

hine, Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon ITI. 

y Joun S.C. Anzort, Author of ‘ The French Rev- 

olution,” ‘‘History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 

With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniform 
with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of 
the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials, 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Gzorex Hesexkter. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kennetu R. H. Maoxenzip, F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L. ith upward of 100 Illustrations. 8vo, 

Cloth, $3 00. 


——  — 


FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. By an Etonian. 
ben Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
) cents. 


VERONICA. _By the Author of ‘Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble,” ‘‘Mabel’s Progress,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. pee 

THE NEW TIMOTHY. By Ww. M. Baxrr, Author 
of ‘‘ Inside: a Chronicle of Secession,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. is 


TRUE TO HERSELF. By F. W. Rostyson, Author 
of ‘Stern Necessity,” ‘ Poor Humanity,” “ Mattie: 
aStray,” ‘‘Christie’s Faith,” ‘‘ Carry’s Confession,” 
“No Man’s Friend,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

JOHN: A Love Story. By Mrs. Ourrnant, Author of 
“ Agnes,” ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘‘ The Min- 
ister’s Wife,” ‘Life of Edward Irving,” “ Brown- 
lows,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MAN AND WIFE. By Wixtr Cortitms, Author of 
* Armadale,” ‘*Moonstone,” “No Name,” ‘The 
Woman in White,” &c. With Illustrations. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


MISS THACKERAY'S WRITINGS, COMPLETE. 
The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. Ilus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

KILMENY. By Wiu1am Brack, Author of “In Silk 
Attire,” ‘‘Love or Marriage?” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. oa 

STERN NECESSITY. By F. W. Rostnson, Author 
of ‘* Poor Humanity,” ‘‘ Mattie: a Stray,” “ For Her 
Sake,” “‘Carry’s Confession,” ‘‘No Man’s Friend,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Andebdbhye ? WAG, 


For Marking Clothing, &e. Single, 35cts., 4 
for $1; per doz., $2 25, by mail, paid; per grs., $22 50. 
‘More convenient than Ink."—Amer. Agriculturist. 
“Invaluable for marking linen.” —Godey’s Lady's Book. 
A few more Agents wanted. 
Indelible Pencil Co., Norrnamrroy, Mass. 








A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N.‘Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 


ANTED—AGENTS (20 per day). to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
**lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 








BD. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


HARPER'S PERIOGICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. ¥. 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper's Weekly, 


Hareer’s Wexrkty is an illustrated record of, and 
& commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Reroek, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harver’s Wrrkny is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrer’s Wrerxty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 











The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
rrer’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, aud is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
8o well deserves, 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harrrr’s Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers prepaid by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 
ers supplied with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 00. 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, please specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Criuptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of ‘* Cord and Creese,” “‘ The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 


server. 
The Best Monthly Periodical, notin this country alone, 
but in the English language.—’he Press, Phila. 


j 7. 
Harper’s Magazine. 
The Forty-first Volume of the Magazine closes with 

the November No. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical a pa of the age, and jo roe 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harver's Magazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





4 ) 
Harrenr’s Macazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year 4 00 


Harper's Magazin, Harper's Weexry, and Harrrn's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Werky or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGaztng, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. — - 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

hen the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trrms For ADVERTISING IN HaRPER’s PERIODICALS. 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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[SepremBer 24, 1870. 








FACETLZ. 
A Frexce son has just 
bow Al arab woke 
the en fo: 
the frontier. His yonyldeeey 
nest was that, ‘oun 
Potiadie ses 
t over 
py aed Eye 5 FR leg 


——_—a>———_ 

“T think,” once said a fa- 
mous , in conversa- 
tion, “that when a man lives 
on beef he becomes something 
like an ox; if he eats mutton 
he to look sheepish ; 
and, — “ rk, may he not 


“That may be,” said his op- 
ponent; ‘‘ but when a man lives 
on no but vegetables, I 
think he is apt to be pretty 

toes.” 


——————_—— 
They say the wind makes the 
pagan canoes. No wonder, 


the rascal, he is always blow- dd. 
ne — himectf the New York Hera 


—_—~—__—_ 

Two men in Vienna recently 
passed an Austrian officer, who 
strutted up and down the street 
in his gold-embroidered uni- 
form as majet ey as A pea- 
cock. ‘* Why,” said one to the 
other, “that officer looks as 

roud as if he had lost the bat- 
le of Sadowa all alone.” 


oe 

“ Let me have men abont me 
who drink wine,” says Cresar ; 
“for it only wants ‘t’ to make 
, aie teen t hin” 





—_———>—_———. 

A lady, living in the country, 
who is a little py sent 
her man-servant to secure two 
— in the local coach, so 

at she mightn’t be squeezed. 
There was only room for one 
inside, so he engaged the oth- 
er outside. 


—_—_— @——_—_ 

When is a young lady like a 
oacher?—When she has her 
air in a net. 





This is a Swell who wants 





These are the Herald Bearets, 
engaged in a gentle Altercation 
among themselves. 
















Als 





Sudden wake-up of the peripatetic 
News-men to the fact that there is 


a Customer to be Aad. 


iy We 


’ 
Hil 





Younc GenTLEMAN IN Cap. “ Now, then, The question is, What’ Paper does he 


eee 
Some one asked a clerical  Sum-ny, don’t yer see the Gent’s a cut above 
friend how it was Mrs, Parson 4 Twopenny? He wants a Herald.” 


was never seen at church. 

“Well, you see,” said he, in 
confidence, “‘ she helps me with 
my sermons on the Saturday, and she says she can’t be 
bothered listening to them twice.” 

Perhaps, by-the-way, it isn’t fair to tell this sort of 
tale out of school. 





Srortine Note.—The breed of horses must have de- 
generated very much since the Trojan war, for it is 
now en unusual thing to find a horse of over sixteen 
hands, whereas, we are told, Homer speaks of an old 
’oss of a hundred hands, named Briareus. A 


—_——————_ 


What is that which we eat and drink at festive times, 
= it is sometimes a woman and sometimes a 
man 


—A toast. 


OUGHT A MAN TO BEAT HIS WIFE? 
Well, yes, he ought to beat his wife— 
But let me tell you how: 
In bearing all the toils of life, 
The care upon his brow; 
To beat. her in the. bread-winning, 
And in the care of cash; 
But a husband would be sinning 
To beat her with the lash! 
Let him beat her in assurance, 
In courage, if he dare; 
But in patience and endurance— 
He can not beat her. there! 


Oh! “Ought a man to beat his wife?” 
Yes, surely—if he's able; 

Though she may be the stay, through life, 
To which Is tied his cable. 

But she should also act her part, 
Whatever faults beset him; 

And, if she can, with all her heart, 
Endeavor not to let him. 


To measures harsh, some folks will say, 
No doubt, that I am leaning; 

But ah! the best of mortals may, 
At times, mistake a meaning. 

I am no advocate for strife, 
And pity such their blindness ; 

For when I say to beat your wife, 
Mean beat her out in kindness! 


British Swetu. “I say, 
Arrican He tp. “ No, Sar. 


really want? 


LORD DUNDREARY ABROAD 


IITTZZ 


St dD A PPIIE 
77 iptipeee 


OT sidided 





ORNITHOLOGICAL SPECIMENS BY THE SEA-SIDE. 


Oswatp. ‘Gus, here’s a decided case of a Duck and a Goose.” 


Gus. “Yes, but a Rick Stuffing might make even the Goose palatable.” 





Ser 





Fina Resutt.—The Police appear, and, amidst 
great applause, the Culprits, much damaged, are led 


away into Captivity. 





my good fellar, I’m not a ’Orse or a Cow, to eat Straw in my Dwinks.” 
erhaps you’d like a few Thissils, Sar?” 





General Stampede in his direction 
of all the 7ribunes, Times, Suns, 
Worlds, etc., within a mile or so. 





\ PON aA 
J ‘ 
Lj 
try er 


on A COMPLIMENT. 

The bishop preached, 

i , congregation cubeequenty _ 

| quested him to publish his ser- 
: _—_ The bishop was delight- 


«And 60,” said he, with j 
coe affabiiiiy, to the senior 
urch th 


“ ” 
you see, ~— lied 
the official, “our folks sould 


and—” Baise 

“ Ah!” in’ the bish- 
op, comp! 
like to eorgrend ome.” 


th 


were 
—————— 
“What's the size of this 
lace?” gravely asked a New 
orker of the conductor, just 
after the brakeman had sung 
out ‘*O-pe-li-ka” at a Southern 
station, where not a house was 
visible among the pines except 


a rambling shed called an “ eat- 
ing-saloon.” 
‘It’s about as big as New 


York,” was the ready answer, 
“but it isn’t built up yet.” 
oe 


A school-teacher lately ask- 
ed a boy, “ Which is the high- 
est digni of the church ?” 

After looking up and down, 
north and east, south and west, 
the boy replied, “The weather- 
cock.” 


All can not be fair in love 
and war: if ed marry a dark 
woman, or black your oppo- 
nent’s eye. 


————_>—————_ 
Every gun in both the Prus- 
sian and French armies has a 
breech. Ought they not to 
have a pair of breeches? 
——_—_>——— 


Matt M—— was a queer gen- 
ius. A neighbor found him 
at work one day at an enor- 
mous wood-pile, sawing away 
for dear life with an intolera- 
bly dull saw. 

“Why don’t you sharpen your saw, Matt?” asked 
the neighbor. . . 

Lookin = with an inimitably droll enaton, he 

replied, ‘I should think I had work enough to saw up 
wood-pile without stopping to sharpen saws.” 
>. 


What is that which a man may have never possess- 
ed, and yet leave behind him ?—A will. 


————————__—_ 

Paris journals report the following conversation be- 
tween two young girls: 

“Tf-you only knew how badly papa treats mamma 
and me!” 

*“Indeed !” : 

“Yes, indeed! You may indge for yourself. WhenI 
was ready to be ‘ brought out’ 


> 
Curiovs.—Lent discourses are not always borrowed 
sermons; sometimes they are stolen. 


—_———_>————_ 
VERSE AND VERSE. 
A muscular man of Ashango 
Ascended a tree for a mango; 
He fell from the top, 
. Three thousand feet drop, 
But—he got up and danced a fandango. 
—__~—— 


In the theatrical seasons the severest frosts are gen- 


erally in the middle of summer. 
a 
Can your grandmother be your ancestor if she isn’t 
your aunt’s sister ? 


TAILORS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE 
. QUEEN. 


The last recruiting order for the English army says 
that, for certain companies, “tailors will be accepted 
of any. height ;” that is to say, tailors are “‘ bespoke,” 
but are not to be ‘made to measure.” The official 
reasons for this decision are the following: P 
_ 1. No matter how high or low a tailor may be, he is 
just the man wanted to make a regiment uniform. 

2. He is sure to be at home at the needle-gun. 

8. He is used to piece-work. 


4. If there is one man more likely than another to understand the 
breech-loader it ought to be the breeches-maker. 
This is what one may call the “suit complete.” 


—__~—_——_. 


——~—_ 
| Some lovers’ quarrels begin, and some end, with a smack. 
| 


| _ Sone ror Encrve-Drivers werore a Couiiston —‘ Whistle—and 
I'll come to you, my iad.” 










} 


| 


THE LAST SEA-SIDE COSTUME. 














